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OUR CONSTITUTION 


By Hon. JOHN M. VORYS, Congressman from Ohio 


«(Sixteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


- ODAY, we of the United States 
have the oldest constitutional gov- 
ernment on earth. In a time of world- 
wide war and revolution, our Consti- 
tution is once more on trial. We should 
study what our Constitution means to 
us and determine how to preserve it. 
Our Constitution was a part of the 
American Revolution. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was not only a 
severance of the North American 
colonies from British rule, but a dec- 
laration of the inherent freedom of all 
men from interference of all govern- 
ment with life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. This is why it was of 
eternal and universal significance. The 
American Constitution furnished the 
machinery by which these freedoms 
were assured to the American people. 
A constitution is—what constitutes 
a government—the way it works. We 
are all familiar with the broad pro- 
visions of our Constitution; an execu- 
tive, a legislative body, and a judici- 
ary all with limited powers; a Con- 
gress consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, so that all 
States may have fair representation. 
We speak of the Constitution as the 
bulwark of our liberties. We must re- 
member that it does not operate in a 
vacuum or in general. It either af- 
fects individual men in their daily 
lives or it is of no effect at all. It 
gives individual men who are tempo- 
rarily holding public office power to 
do things that they could not do with- 
out the Constitution. It puts limits 
upon the activities of men temporarily 
holding public office which would not 
exist without the Constitution. 


The parchment bearing the words 
of the original Constitution with the 
original signatures of the men who 
made it rests in‘» beautiful shrine in 
the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. No American can look upon it 
without deep feelings of awe and rev- 
erence. The real Constitution of our 
country, however, is either impressed 
in the minds of our citizens and guides 
and controls and limits what we do, or 
else it is not a constitution at all, be- 
cause only in this way does it “con- 
stitute” our Government and our way 
of life. It is not enough that we should 
know the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and give them lip service. We 
must not only have it, we must not 
only know it, but it must guide and 
control the activities of those who are 
in temporary positions of power in 
order to serve the individual citizen. 

We think of our Constitution as an 
invention of the founding fathers, but 
no single provision of it was new to 
the Revolutionary veterans who labor- 
ed to form a more perfect union. They 
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was born in Lancaster, Ohio, 
June 16, 1896. A graduate of Yale 
and Ohio State universities, he serv- 
ed in the Naval Air Service as a 
senior lieutenant during the First 
World War. Later he became a 
member of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Yale in Changsha, China. A 
staunch Republican, he was elected 
to the Ohio General Assembly in 
1921, and for the past three years 
he has been a member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 


simply combined principles which had 
been tested by their own experience. 
The perfect combination was new; the 
elements which composed it were old. 

The Constitution was formed in a 
revolutionary era by men who under- 
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made revolutions come and the ; 
rible cost of revolutions. There, 
they provided, not a rigid code. } 
broad set of basic principles whic, },.,, 
been tested’ by experience s,. 
changes in the details of gover) 
could take place within the fran, 

of the Constitution. They pr. 
machinery for amending it. Ty 

one times the people have ch 
their Constitution by amendment 

have no reason for revolution in 

to change their government. 


The only revolution which wil! 
is a change made in our living 
stitution by our Government 
without amendment and withou! 
sent of the people. We face s 
danger now, 

The framers of the Constitution 
knew about war. Most of them 
war veterans. They knew th 
carrying on a war, for directi: 
actual fighting, there should by 
single head, a combination Presicdey} 
and Commander in Chief. They 
knew that no single individual, wis 
as he might be, should have the » 
to decide when or under what cir 
stances we should fight or do t! 
that lead to fighting. George \\ 
ington, their great commander in 
was present and yet they gay: 
to the President, but to the Congr 
the power to define and punish ) 
cies and offenses against the laws of 
nations, to declare war, to make | 
governing the land and naval forces, 
to repel invasions. 

In the Constitutional Convention 
when someone suggested that the war- 
making power be given the President, 
Elbridge Gerry said he “never expect- 
ed to hear, in a republic, a motion | 
empower the Executive alone to 
make war.” 

President Roosevelt, in announcing 
his “shoot-on-sight” order to the Na‘ 
said: “This situation is not new” and 
“My obligation as President is his 
toric.” He based this on our naval 
action against the French under Pres 
ident Adams and against the Barbary 
pirates under President Jeffe: 
Neither of these justifies the | 
dent’s action. Both were fully au! 
ized by Congress. 

The gravest threat to our co! 
tional government today comes 
from without but from within a1 
from below but from above. \ 
not united on the questions of wh 
we should fight and when and w! 
The determination of these qué 
by Congress in the American wa 
constitutional way, will unite us 
present course of evading the « 
tutional way oftsettling these qu: 
is destroying our way of gover! 
We, the people of the United Sta! 
order to insure domestic trang 
and provide for the common de! 
must hold fast to the Constitutio! 
forefathers ordained and establis! 
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U. S. PUBLIC DEBT— 


How Near is it Getting to the Danger Point? 


MERICA is spending a billion a 

month on her armament program 
—a billion of borrowed money, it may 
be said. In the last fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, the Government collect- 
ed $7,607,000,000 and spent $12,710,000,- 
000. National defense expenditures 
amounted to $6,048,000,000. The de- 
ficit of $5,103,000,000 was added to the 
existing national debt and brought its 
total to $48,387,399,539. On Sept. 4, 
date of last figures received, the debt 
had grown to $50,920,960,- 
231. That is the way it is 
growing. 

As our “Arsenal of Dem- 
ocracy” turns out ships, 
guns, planes, tanks and 
ther defensive equipment 
at one end of the defense 
plant, it is piling up na- 
tional debt at the other. 
Like a sawmill producing 
great mounds of sawdust 
as it cuts logs into lumber; 
or like a thresher piling up 
a mountain of straw as it 
beats out the grain, so our 
defense machine is piling 
up a huge national debt 
as a sort of by-producf 
Only it is not like sawdust 
or straw, to be easily dis- 
carded or thrown away. 
We should be glad enough 
to get rid of it, but we can- 
not—yet. We must not 
only keep it—like Sindbad, the Sailor, 
carrying the tenacious Old Man on his 
shoulders—but we must take care of 
it at great expense. For the last fiscal 
year the interest paid on the national 
debt amounted to $1,218,000,000. 

What does this great debt mean? 
What can we do about it? Or what 
is it going to do to us? How big can 
if get before there is danger of a 
“break”? 

Those are pertinent questions that 
concern every man, woman and child 
in the country, for all are jointly re- 
sponsible. In the words of an oft- 
quoted Irish bull, we must look this 
Situation squarely in the face and take 
it firmly by the tail. 

To give an idea of what this present 
debt of about $51,000,000,000 means, 
the fact has been cited that all the 
farm lands in the United States, in- 
cluding buildings and improvements, 
are worth about $40,000,000,000, and 
that the gross assets of all corpora- 
tions processing metals (including 
steel), manufacturing chemicals and 
food products, amount to less than 


$40,000,000,000. A figure that will 
bring the thing closer home to us is— 
as the accompanying chart shows— 
the $377 (per capita debt) that every 
man, woman and child owes as a part 
of the national debt. And from the 
present standpoint, this looks like 
“only the beginning.” 

Just how high the debt pile can be 
raised before it topples over—before 
the “break” comes—depends on several 
factors, the economists tell us. But, 
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as a general proposition, it is admit- 
ted that when a government reaches 
the point that it cannot collect enough 
revenue to pay interest charges, or 
when its credit is gone, so that it can 
no longer borrow—that is the point of 
collapse. 


First, let us look at the nature and 
method of growth of the present pub- 
lic debt. It has been said that 1930 
marked a turning point in national 
economics. Prior to that time the 
United States went into debt primarily 
to fight a war. The national debt shot 
up with the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the Spanish War and the First 
World War. After each war the Gov- 
ernment went about methodically re- 
ducing the debt it had built up. At 
the beginning of the World War in 
1917 the debt was only $1,200,000,000. 


That war cost us $36,200,000,000, and 
some have estimated that the present 
defense program will come to about 
the same. A new high in- the debt was 
reached in 1919 when it topped $25,- 
000,000,000, but then the reduction 
started as usual. It was paid off stead- 


ily until in 1930 it amounted to less 
than $16,000,000,000. But then and 
from that point it began to rise. In- 
stead of paying off the war debt, we 
added to it a “depression debt,” so 
that when the present emergency 
started — roughly with the fall of 
France—we had a debt of about $40,- 
000,000,000. 

So, instead of starting the present 
defense program from scratch, we be- 
gan with the handicap of the greatest 
national debt in our history—a debt 
already half of our hoped-for national 
income of a hundred billion dollars. 
For some economists that makes a 
gloomy picture; others look at it from 
a different angle and remain cheer- 
ful. All that the rest of us 
can do is to listen to both 
sides and hope for the best. 

On the gloomy side, it 
may be recalled that the 
committee sponsoring the 
Twentieth Century Fund 
study of the national debt 
asserted in 1937 that “‘noth- 
ing except dire emergency 
should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the actual bal- 
ancing of the budget in 
the fiscal year 1938.” That, 
anyway, has proved to be 
an over-pessimistic judg- 
ment. 

While discussing the new 
and biggest tax bill in our 
history, Senator Bennett C. 
Clark of Missouri painted 
the picture this way: 


At the gait at which we 
are going, we will have 
spent, at the end of the fiscal year, 
probably $100,000,000,000 in the de- 
fense program and in what we have 
given away and are proposing to give 
away to various countries around the 
world, added to the national debt 
of %$48,000,000,000. That will mean 
that it will be necessary to raise by 
taxation in this country $4,000,000,000 
a year forever, simply to pay the in- 
terest on the national debt, without 
laying up a cent for amortization or 
sinking fund, or without taking into 
consideration to any degree whatever 
the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, 


In the House debate on the $3,553,- 
400,000 tax bill one pessimistic mem- 
ber estimated that its yield for the 
rest of the fiscal year of 1942 would be 
only $1,900,000,000, of which $1,200,- 
000,000 would be required to pay in- 
terest on the national debt, “leaving 
$700,000,000 for national defense to 
meet commitments of $52,000,000,000.” 

But even if we are to spend $100,- 
000,000,000 on the defense program, 
and run the debt up to $150,000,000,000, 
that does not disturb the complacency 
of many economists who do not look 




































































Debt Rise 


HE accompanying table prepar- 

ed by the Treasury Department 
shows the rise, fall and the second 
rise of the national debt between 
June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1941: 


































BE way knsceeodiee $ 971,562,590 
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upon a big debt as an unmixed evil. 
These optimists say that the public 
debt, the same as private debt, stim- 
ulates the economic system. It is a 
source of income to banks, insurance 
companies, corporations and private 
investors who own the debt. “It is a 
means of distributing the national in- 
come,” 

When a private corporation goes 
into debt to build a manufacturing 
plant it creates jobs. The same is 
true when the Government opens up 
a powder factory. Business is boom- 
ing right now because the Govern- 
ment is going into debt. Business 
boomed in the 1920’s while the Gov- 
ernment was reducing its debt for the 
simple reason that private debts were 
rising from forty-three to eighty-nine 
billions. 

These economists clinch their point, 
they believe, by pointing out that in- 
terest rates on the public debt have 
gradually and steadily declined as the 
debt increased. The average interest 
rate for the last fiscal year was about 
2.50 per cent, compared with the 4.25 
per cent paid on the Liberty bonds of 
the First World War. In fact, the 
pump-priming debt has been termed a 
“public investment.” Many of the big 
dams and plants that were built may 
become assets, they say. And that is 
quite different from the “dead-weight” 
of war. Another important point in 
the nature of this debt is that it is do- 
mestic, not held by foreigners, and 
that interest payments are made right 
here. One cheerful economist sees a 
resemblance to a man who is taking 
money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another. 

A variety of methods have been em- 
ployed by some, and discredited by 
others, to measure the burden of the 
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President: Neutrality Act 


President Roosevelt’s reaction to 
the sinking of the Pink Star, an Amer- 
ican-owned freighter flying the Pana- 
manian flag, in the Icelandic waters 
where the Navy haé been ordered to 
“shoot on sight” was to declare for 
the arming of merchant ships. 

It was revealed that the 6,350-ton 
Pink Star, like other ships flying the 
flag of Panama, was carrying a “gen- 
eral cargo” to Britain under convoy, 
and that it was sunk by a submarine 
in the same general area that saw the 
sinking of the Sessa and Montana and 
the attack on the destroyer Greer. Of 
the crew of 34, none American, 23 
were rescued. German authorities held 
that the ship was sunk “in accordance 
with the laws of war.” 

The President said he would ask 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


Washington Has Traffic Troubles 


Congress to modify or repeal the neu- 
trality law of 1939 so that he could 
provide our freighters, and those of 
our sister American republics, with 
guns. It was disclosed that he had al- 
ready asked Congress for the neces- 
sary funds. In view of the new policy 
of reaffirming the “freedom of the 
seas,” and of the American undertak- 
ing to furnish billions of lease-lend 
material to Britain, the President was 
reported ready to ask that our ships 
be permitted to sail direct to Britain 
under the U. S. flag. Secretary of State 
Hull first advocated altering the Neu- 
trality Act, as a test of public opinion. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox declared 
it was “crippling” the efforts of this 
country. As the Senate received the 
McKellar bill for outright repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, Congressional leaders 
admitted it would be a “hot fight,” but 
indicated they had enough votes to 
change or repeal the Act. 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

@ Grave situations all over the 
world did not prevent the Chief Ex- 
ecutive from giving attention to the 
serious traffic problem in Washington. 
In a 20-minute conference with Act- 


ing Police Chief Ed. Kelly, he m 
suggestions and urged action. 

e The President signed the big | 
bill at Hyde Park, where he had go; 
to settle the estate of his mother. 

e Reports circulated that the 
ministration was preparing to send , 
diplomatic mission to French Equi, 
torial Africa, which would mea) 
recognition of Free French forces 

e Highlighting the first issue o 
new international magazine Fre, 
World, was an article by Secretar) 
State Hull predicting victory for th 
democracies. 

© The President cancelled all oti 
cial appointments because of the deat! 
of his brother-in-law, G. Hall Roos: 
velt, but received the Duke and Duc! 
ess of Windsor in the White Hous 
executive offices for a 20-minute 
formal talk. After White House s« 
ices, the Chief Executive and Firs: 
Lady accompanied her brother’s bod) 
to Tivoli, N. Y., for burial. 

@ In the fourth of a series of mag 
azine articles dealing with his Admin 
istration, Mr. Roosevelt expressed th: 
belief that the failure of Congress | 
heed his request in July, 1939, to re 
peal the arms embargo was resp: 
ible for the war starting so soon aft: 
ward. Germany and Italy counted 
heavily on Britain and France being 
unable to get U. S. arms, he said. 


==) 
Defense: Ships 


In the nation’s four-fold defens 
plant—planes, tanks, guns and ammu 
nition, and ships—ships literally mac 
the biggest splash last week. On Li)- 
erty Fleet Day, 14 of Uncle Sam’s new 
C-2 economy freighters were launched 
in 14 hours, greatest mass launchin¢ 
since 1918. These are the famed “ugly 
ducklings,”  re-christened Liberty 
Ships by the Maritime Commission, 
which now has orders for construct 
ing a total of nearly 1,400 craft by 
the end of 1943, roughly half of them 
C-2’s. Also launched during the week 
were submarines, a subchaser, and th 
35,000-ton U. S. S. Massachusetts, on 
of the largest battleships in the wor!d 

Among all these launchings came 4 
announcement from the Navy Depar! 
ment of a newcomer among defens« 
vessels soon to join the Atlantic brid: 
of ships. This is the odd Sea Ofte: 
an auto-motored freighter of 1.°!'' 
tons displacement (see cut), whos 
shallow draft will make it a difficu'! 
target for submarines. It is about one 
fifth the size of the C-2, can be buil! 
in two months’ time, and in inland 
yards. A corporation has alread) 


been formed to construct “Sea Ofters” 
in quantity for Britain. 

In addition to building new bottoms 
for Britain, the U. S. has been doing 
considerable repair work on Britis 
warships. The Navy Department an- 
nounced that 12 damaged English war 
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Sea Otter, the New-type 1,900-Ton Cargo Ship 


craft repaired in U. S. yards are now 
back in service, and that another doz- 
en are being refitted here. Among 
ese are the 29,150-ton Resolution, 
ie 31,100-ton Malaya, and the 38,000- 
ton Rodney. 
Other defense developments of the 
eek included: drafting of a bill to 
et a seven per cent limit on profit 
hich companies may make on de- 
ise contracts; announcement of an 
igreement to buy $100,000,000 worth 
if chromite, manganese, asbestos and 
platinum from Russia, partly to give 
liussia dollar power for defense pur- 
chases in the U. S.; beginning of full 
scale operation at the first of the 
{\rmy’s new powder plants, the huge 
“50,000,000 Radford Ordnance Works, 
Radford, Va. 


} 


aa 
War Games 


\fter Gen. Ben Lear’s invading Red 
(Army had thrown all its superior mo- 
torized equipment into a desperate at- 
tack on Gen. Walter Krueger’s defend- 
ing Blues, only to be repulsed and 
chased back, the first phase of the gi- 
gantic Louisiana war games came to 

end. 

Highest praise for performance was 
siven by Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 

iy G. H. Q’s Chief of Staff and 
ierica’s foremost military strategist, 

10 planned the maneuvers, to the 

r force and anti-tank units. These 
‘wo fighting arms were largely re- 
vonsible for repelling the great tank 
ittack, Air support of ground troops 

is called “epoch making,” while the 

rk of the three mobile anti-tank 
roups, an American development, 
mised a solution of the great prob- 

1 of modern war, the tank threat. 

irses also proved valuable in getting 

er terrain that stopped tanks, The 
ines, which “surpassed all expecta- 
tions,” had a chance to practice with 

Ye bombs (34 tons of them) and 
loaded machine-guns on 100 old tanks 
iad cars in an inelosed area, Results 
were spectacular, and apparently sat- 
factory. 
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Gen. McNair 
found two 
things to criti- 
cize deficien- 
cies in small 
unit training, 
and officer 
leadership. In 
the second 
phase of these 
war games 
which are 
drawing to a 
close, the Blues, 
after giving the 
Reds a part of 
their forces, be- 
came the _at- 
tackers. Fol- 
lowing the next 
large-scale ma- 
neuvers in the 
Carolinas in 
October and November, an intensive 
course in small unit training is to be 
given the men, with more ammunition 
for practice hoped for. 


Ba 


Congress: Price Control 


In the past week the Congressional 
spotlight was on committee rooms— 
three of them. Before the House Bank- 
ing Committee Price Administrator 
Henderson completed a three-months’ 
stand, urging haste on the price-con- 
trol bill before prices got further out 
of line. Even the President joined in 
this appeal in a talk with House lead- 
ers. 

A notable witness for a day was 
Bernard Baruch, chairman of the 
World War Industries Board, His ad- 
vice was to put a ceiling over the 
whole price structure, including wages 
and farm products, and put the ad- 
ministration in the hands of one man 
—and he gave the nod to Henderson. 
Representative Gore of Tennessee of- 
fered a substitute bill embodying Ba- 
ruch’s suggestions, but Henderson 
maintained that his “piece-meal plan” 
of putting price ceilings over a se- 
lected number of commodities, and 
over others as they tend to get out of 
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Baruch Wants Ceiling on Prices 


line, was more practicable and more 
certain of acceptance. He expressed 
the hope that organized labor would 
voluntarily agree to restrain wage in- 
creases. Secretary Morgenthau urged 
that a six per cent limit be placed 
on profits. 

Hearings by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the new lease-lend 
bill calling for $5,985,000,000 promised 
to be short, and to be followed by 
prompt action. The Senate’s more 
high - lighted show, investigation of 
movie propaganda, was threatened 
with closure for lack of funds when 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Audit and Control, Senator Lucas of 
Illinois, declared he would not ap- 
prove expenditures until informed 
“how long this is going to run and how 
much will be spent.” 


BAS 
Labor: More Strikes 


New strikes hampering the nation’s 
defense and overseas aid programs 
were reported, increasing the total 
of such strikes in progress to 20. And 
more were threatened. At three large 
aircraft plants stoppages were immi- 
nent, and a strike authorization vote 
had been given CIO leaders at the 
Ford Instrument Co., on Long Island, 
where vital fire control equipment 
was being manufactured for the Navy. 

Headliner of them all, however, 
was a three-cornered battle between 
ship owners, members of A. F. of L.’s 
Seafarers’ -International Union, and 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. The 
union, seeking chiefly extra bonus 
payments for “war zone” sailings, had 
struck 25 vessels in 12 days before a 
back-to-work agreement was reached. 
Meanwhile the Commission had seized 
three of the boats, cleared harbor with 
two of them, and the President had 
warned that any further -tie-up of 
these badly needed supply ships 
would not be tolerated. 

In the coal fields, 44,000 miners in 
“captive” mines returned to work 
pending negotiation of their demands. 
But in Pennsylvania, some 20,000 min- 
ers, striking in protest against extra 
union assessments, continued to get 
other miners in nearby districts to 
join their walk-out, despite_an almost 
unanimous vote by their leaders to 
end the stoppage pending a hearing. 


Fa 


Americana— 


Health Cure: Although Farmer Hen- 
ry Walle was unconscious for two 
days, and partially blinded for seven, 
after being struck by lightning, he re- 
ports he feels “a lot better.” 

Likker vs. Life: “Your honor, is 
there some way we can indict liquor 
when it is guilty in a case like this?” 
a juror asked Superior Judge Benja- 
min Scheinman when a county grand 
jury in Los Angeles indicted an Army 
~widow for the murder of her husband. 







































































WAR ABROAD 





Bulgaria vs. Turkey 


In Sofia’s public square stands a 
statue of Czar Alexander II, who lib- 
erated Bulgaria from Turkey in 1878. 
Against Russian advice, the Bulgars 
fought the Balkan War and lost ter- 
ritory; they fought in the World War 


against Russia and lost more. Bul- 
garian peasants are_ superstitious 
about opposing 


what to them is 
still “Holy Russia.” 

But last March 1 
Bulgaria joined the 
Axis. She permit- 
ted German troop 
transit against 
Yugoslavia and 
Greece. The coun- 
try became  vir- 
tually a German 
satrapy, gorged 
with German- 
given territory. 
Hitler has not been keeping King 
Boris on ice for nothing; and now 
he has made his demands. 

When Russia protested against con- 
centration of Axis troops in Bulgarian 
ports, Premier Bogdan Philoff curtly 
rejected the note. A state of emer- 
gency was declared in Boris’s king- 
dom, where are reportedly 60,000 Ger- 
man troops; and Communist leaders 
were allegedly carted off to concen- 
tration camp, or shot. Hitler reputed- 
ly told Boris to declare war or have 
his country occupied. But a cabinet 
minister denied Bulgaria would de- 
clare war. 

Bulgaria’s army of 350,000 could 
hardly be trusted to fight Russia. But 
they would have no objection to tak- 
ing on Turkey. And apparently Bul- 
garia was being used in pressure poli- 
tics against the Turks. Back in An- 
kara from a visit with Hitler, Ambas- 
sador Franz von Papen was the man 
to tell the Turks it was time for them 
to play ball with the Axis—or else. 


... Russia: Blood & Mud 


In the fourth month of the Soviet- 
German war Russia’s gumbo mud, al- 
ready touched by snow in the north, 
is being churned with blood as well 
as rain. Both sides admit the bloodiest 
fighting in history is taking place. 

In the south, around captured Kiev, 
the Germans swung a great pincers 
wing which, they said, reached past 
Poltava to within 40 miles of Kharkov. 
In the bag east of Kiev the High Com- 
mand claimed to have destroyed 50 
Russian divisions, or 750,000 men, of 
whom 380,000 were prisoners. But 
Moscow said Marshal Budenny’s 
armies had escaped encirclement and 
had halted the German forward wings. 

In fact, Russia claimed to be on the 
offensive on all fronts. Around be- 
sieged Leningrad they said the enemy 
had been pushed back seven to ten 


King Boris II 











miles, while 50,000 casualties were in- 
flicted on the Germans at Lake Ilmen, 
150 miles south. American and Brit- 
ish reporters on a tour of the central 
front, where the Russians have forced 
Germany’s first retreat, to within seven 
miles of Smolensk, called the whole 
area a vast Verdun—but a hundred 
times worse for the Germans. 

Nevertheless, Russia was in a bad 
way from lost men and material. As 
British and American missions reach- 
ed Moscow, in London Soviet Ambas- 
sador Maisky said Germany had lost 
3,000,000 men, instead of their admit- 
ted 400,000. But he said the invaders 
still had “a very destructive force”; 
that Russia had lost industrial dis- 
tricts, and that, “other nations must 
come into the picture.” 





. +. . 
... Britain: For Russia 

British eyes, sometimes pessimistic, 
sometimes hopeful, were fixed on Rus- 
sia. The missions headed by Lord 
Beaverbrook and American W. Averell 
Harriman had landed in Moscow to 
discuss aid-to-Russia. At home, tank 
factories worked overtime during 
“Tanks for Russia” week. As Ambas- 
sador Ivan Maisky (see col. 1) arrived 
at one factory to receive the first tanks, 
he was surprised to hear a phonograph 
blaring the Jnternationale. The first 
tank was named Stalin; others were 
painted with signs, “One for old Joe.” 

In an cffort to draw German planes 
from Russia, huge R. A. F. raiding 
parties, as many as 600 planes in 36 
hours, roared over the Reich and con- 
quered territory. Gen. Wavell flew 
to London from Iran, flew back after 
a quick conference on strategy. 





. . . Southern Front 


Along the whole southern war front, 
from Iran to Gibraltar, preparations 
both diplomatic and military were 
being made for the Battle of Contin- 
ents, which is expected to start some 
time in October. 

eGermany was pressing Bulgaria 


into war (see col. 1), as a springboard * 


both against Turkey and Russia. 

@ In Iran, the British and Russians 
seemed firmly set- 
tled. The new 
Shah, 21-year-old 
Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi, attempting 
to hold his uneasy 
throne, turned all 
his abdicated fa- 
ther’s wealth over 
to the state, It was 
rumored that a 
combined British, 
Indian and Rus- 
sian army was 
forming under 
General Wavell to hold the Russian 
Caucasus line, if need be. 

e Free French Gen. Georges Ca- 
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PATHFINDER 


troux, in collaboration with Britain, 
declared Syria an independent state. 
Sheik Tajeddine Hassani, first Presj- 
dent, formed a coalition government. 

e As British subs sank three more 
troopships en route to Libya, two of 
them big liners, and one believed io 
be the former Volcania, it was obvi- 
ous that the Axis was desperate], 
rushing men to Africa for the fall cam- 
paign. The Italians boasted that 
force of their Mezzi motored torpedo: 
had slipped by Gibraltar’s defenses {: 
sink three supply ships. 


..- Orient: Stalled 


In China’s North Hunan Province, 
Chiang Kai-shek admitted, 30,000 Jap 
anese troops have driven along the 
southeast coast of 
Tungting Lake, 
cutting the Han- 
kow-Canton rail 
road. The Japan 
Times and Adver 
tiser, controlled 
by the Foreign 
Office, pointed t 
this attack as 
proof that Japan 
was not interested 
in further expan- 
sion abroad, but 
was preoccupied 
with the “China incident.” 

Indeed, Japan was still waiting t 
see how Russia was doing and, abov: 
all, to feel out the attitude of th: 
United States. On his way back to 
America from Tokyo, where he had 
spent two weeks conferring with Fo! 
eign Minister Toyoda and others, Min 
ister to Washington Kaname Waka 
sugi reputedly carried a new persona! 
letter to the President from Premier 
Prince Konoye. 

In her ambition to expand south, 
Japan was receiving checks from 
Thailand, whose Premier, Songgram, 
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Kaname Wakasugi 


. warned his nation to be ready to fight, 


saying it might be involved in war a! 
any moment. Meanwhile, Contemp: 

rary China, a New York publication, 
estimated that a blockaded Japan mus! 
“plead for an economic truce and mili- 
tary armistice with China” within six 
months. 





. . . Conquered Europe 


In Paris, a German non-commis- 
sioned officer was shot. The German: 
warned that any Frenchman (not onl) 
Communists) might be killed in r« 
prisal; and 12 were executed. Marshal 
Petain made a radio speech beseechinz 
Frenchmen to end these “criminal ges- 
tures” against the occupying troops 
As if in reply, a German captain was 
shot in Paris. 

@ In Norway, where workers hav: 
begun a slow-down campaign, th 
entire country was put under ma! 
tial law. 

e Likewise, in Belgium, coal pro 
duction has reportedly been cut 36 pe! 
cent. The Germans seized 25 citizens 
of Tournai as hostages, presumably ! 
be executed, for the murder of tw’ 
German police officials. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Waste Paper 


Defense needs and. defense efforts 
pring home many lessons in economy. 
Because waste paper can be made into 
ammunition and other useful objects, 

. collection has become a new big 
business. Leon Henderson, Price Ad- 

inistrator, has called on the 1,500,000 
Roy Scouts of America to help the 
Government in collecting and saving 
waste paper in all towns of more than 
1,000 population. He also asked the 
Mayor of Chicago to permit paper col- 
lections in some of the fashionable dis- 
tricts there where collectors had been 
»hanned and thousands of tors of paper 
destroyed. 

In the large cities, the reclamation 
of waste paper is highly organized, 
ind about 90 per cent of it is saved. 
Charwomen in big office buildings are 
furnished with large sacks in which to 
sather it. One dealer in New York 
is said to collect 60 tons a week. The 
paper is sorted and sent to presses 
where it is turned into 1,200-pound 
bales. It is next sent to mills to be 
converted into paper boards, corru- 
gated boxes and book paper. Newspa- 
pers are first bleached to remove the 
ink. In England, where saving has be- 
come even more necessary, a familiar 
sign reads: “Put out waste paper.” 














Charting the Crops 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
inticipating a billion’ dollars’ of 
lease-lend money, is going to every 
farmer in the country and offering him 
good prices to cooperate in producing 
the quantity and kinds of foods re- 
quired by the defense program. In 
seneral, that means 15 per cent more 
foodstuffs, with reductions in such 
rops as wheat, cotton and tobacco. 
(n agent will knock at the door of 
100,000 farmhouses before Dec. 1 and 
present a questionnaire by which to 
learn just how much meat, milk, eggs 
ind other stuff each farm can produce. 
The acreage of every crop will be cov- 
ered, With that information, the 
ounty defense boards of the Agricul- 
ture Department will, after the De- 
partment has figured out the quotas 
for 1942, try to get every farmer to 
roduce according to what is needed. 
rofits and patriotism are the only 
ippeals to get the farmers to make de- 
ired changes. Wickard wants food 
roduced for domestic needs, for Great 
britain’s requirements and enough 
er to create a reserve for the starv- 
‘ in Europe after the war—which, 
holds—will greatly strengthen our 
fluence at the peace table. 
Testifying before the House Appro- 
‘iations Committee Secretary Wick- 
revealed that the United States 
ist send to Britain $1,000,000,000 
rth of food between now and Feb- 
ruary if the British are to hold out. 
He had $433,000,000 allotted out of the 
irst Lease-Lend Act to feed the Brit- 





—— 


Halladay in The Providence Journal 


Defense-War Effect: “The Vicious Circle” 


ish. With the billion in the new Lease- 
Lend bill he proposes to furnish 25 
per cent of the British food demands, 
in concentrated form to save shipping 
space. 

Indications are that farmers are 
quite willing to cooperate. A recent 
poll of opinion showed that they 
would agree to have crop prices peg- 
ged, provided prices are controlled on 
the things they must buy. 

rr 

e 
Briefs 


q About 45 cents of each dollar 
spent by consumers for food goes to 
the farmer, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The rest 
of the dollar pays for processing and 
distribution. 


g An official of the Canners League 
of California revealed that the British 
had tried to place an order for 15,000,- 
000 cases of canned tomatoes, in order 
to have a reserve of both food and 
drink in case invading Germans suc- 
ceeded in ruining the water systems. 
The order was too big to be filled on 
short notice. 


@ The Bureau of Mines estimated 
the October demand for crude oil at 
124,400,000 barrels, or 11 per cent 
more than that in October, 1940. 


Random Statistics | 


HE first national goat census, 

taken by the Census Buredu in 
1940, showed that there were 3,417,- 
347 goats in the United States. Only 
118,896 were milch goats, the rest 
being Angoras raised for their mo- 
hair’. . . @ The petroleum indus- 
try set for itself a new low record 
of industrial accidents last year, 
with_a rate of 11.59 injuries for 
every million hours worked 
e Brakes now being made by some 
defense industries are so powerful 
that they could stop 80-ton bomb- 
ing planes rolling along the ground 
at 80 miles per hour in 10 seconds 
flat . . . @ In 1940 American 
women bought 43,000,000 dozen 
pairs of full-fashioned silk or ny- 
lon stockings . @ America, the 
world’s largest user, produces only 
35 per cent of its own mica re- 
quirements, 
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EDUCATION 


Fewer Pupils, More Dollars 

The cost of schooling has always 
interested both educators and the pub- 
lic. Recently, two sets of figures, ap- 
proaching the question from different 
angles, have been released by two dif- 
ferent agencies: one, the Census Bu- 
reau; the other, the National Educa- 
tion Association, 

® Census reports show America 
spending more money to educate few- 
er children than a decade ago. In 1930, 
the Bureau says, there were 24,612,486 
children in the “school age” brackets 
between five and fifteen. In 1940 there 
were only 22,516,807 children in this 
age group, a decrease of eight per 
cent. But today, in a normal school 
year, states and larger cities spend a 
total of $2,000,000,000 for buildings, 
equipment and teacher personnel, 
about a third more than 10 years ago. 

e The N. E. A. made a survey of 42 
states and Hawaii to find out whether 
the percentage of state expenditures 
for education, compared with total ex- 
penditures, had increased or decreas- 
ed during the past decade. It found 
that in 1940 all but three state govern- 
ments were spending larger amounts 
on education than in 1930. But 24 
states were spending a smaller pro- 
portion of their total disbursements 
on education than 10 years ago. 








. - 

Sight-Saving Classes 

Approximately 50,000 Amerian chil- 
dren have such seriously defective vis- 
ion that they need the special equip- 
ment and teaching methods used in 
“sight-saving” classes. So reports Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Direc- 
tor of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 

Today there are about 9,000 children 
enrolled in such classes, in 200 cities 
in 28 states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii. For the 41,000 who need 
such facilities — large type books, 
special pencils and paper, typewriters, 
etc.—but do not have them, Mrs. Hath- 
away points out that many state li- 
braries are able to furnish large type 
books, while departments of educa- 
tion frequently appoint special super- 
visors to instruct local teachers in 
sight-saving technique. 

Farsightedness is the most common 
visual defect among school children, 
Mrs. Hathaway reports, with astigma- 


tism second and nearsightedness third. 
= —————Ot—t—~=~CS—~S 


Dull Pupils 


Special classes for dull pupils 
are unwise, reports Dr. Benjamin 
Greenberg, Assistant Superintendent 
of*New York City Schools, who has 
been in charge of experimental Speyer 
School. Slow pupils need education 
“qualitatively the same” as for oth- 
ers; segfegation tends to “emphasize 
spurious differences.” Dr. Greenberg 
recommended that special classes for 
gifted pupils be continued. 
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DEFENSE 

President Quezon of the Philippines, 
and Lieut, Gen. MacArthur, U. S. Far 
Eastern commander, plan to incorpo- 
rate 100,000 more Philippine reservists 
into the U. S. Army within three 
months ... @ At Quincy, Mass., the 
35,000-ton Massachusetts, fourth of our 
new battleships, was launched seven 
months ahead of schedule. The keel 
for a new cruiser was swung into place 
immediately after the battleship slid 
down the ways . . . ®@ For the great- 
est monthly production increase, 12.3 
per cent, Navy Secretary Knox award- 
ed the Frank Knox Trophy to the gear 
department of United Aircraft Corp. 
The trophy will be awarded pach 
month... @ In a letter to the Presi- 
dent, an anonymous Chanute Field, IIl., 
soldier declared he expected to save 
$600 during his draft period, was 
learning “something that would cost 
me $500 if I was a civilian,” and had 
heard that “this is heaven” compared 
with World War camps. 


7 * 


NATIONAL 


Lynn U. Stambaugh, 51-year-old at- 
torney of Fargo, N. D., new national 
commander of the American Legion, 
pledged himself to carry out the Le- 
gion’s promise of “unswerving sup- 
port” to the Government’s foreign 
policy . © To guard against in- 
flation, the Federal Reserve Board has 
ordered member banks to increase 
their reserves to the full statutory 
limit, This will cut excess reserves 
by $1,200,000,000. The action will re- 
duce the ratio of possible credit ex- 
pansion e The America First 
Committee in a public statement de- 
clares Charles Lindbergh and the Com- 
mittee “are not anti-Semitic,” and 
blames interventionists “for injection 
of the race issue into discussions of 
war or peace”. . . @ Attorney Frank 


B. Burch, Akron, Ohio, Republican 
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Stambaugh Commands the Legion 


NEWS IN BRIEF 











leader, has pleaded not guilty to a 
District grand jury indictment charg- 
ing him with failure to register as a 
German agent .. . @ The grand 
jury declared that franked envelopes 
of seven isolationist Congressmen had 
been supplied to organizations par- 
tially supported by “known German 
agents.” The envelopes were seized 
from the Make Europe Pay and Is- 
lands for War Debts Committees . . 

e Security Administrator McNutt has 
forbidden recruiting of youth for CCC 
or NYA projects . .. @ Federal 
Works Administration began a defense 
inventory of all trucks and buses, for 
possible emergency use, on Sept. 25 
...+ ® Brooklyn Dodgers win 1941 
National League baseball pennant and 
right to meet New York Yankees in 
World Series. 


. 7. 


AMERICAS 


To prevent a German-inspired 
putsch, the Argentine Government 
seized two important air fields. As 
Gen, Ange] Zuloaga, air chief, was dis- 
missed, Acting President Ramon Cas- 
tillo and the Chamber of Deputies 
squabbled. Chamber members accus- 
ed CastiHo of complicity, and Castillo 
attributed the failed uprising to Radi- 
cal Party members “and others”. . . 
@ Fourteen Mexican munitions work- 
ers were killed by soldiers when work- 
ers paraded on President Manuel Avila 
Camacho’s palace for a mass inter- 
view to air demands . . . @ Canada 
has made strikes in defense industries 
illegal save when a majority of work- 
ers in a plant vote for a strike . 

e The Mexican Government is reported 
to have notified numerous Germans 
and Italians to leave the country. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 


Peter Lehman, 24-year-old son of 
New York’s governor, volunteered for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. Our 
Army and Navy turned him down be- 
cause he was married ...¢ Actress 
Bette Davis, president’ of the dog-lov- 
ing Tailwaggers Club, had to stop 
work, on her current picture because 
a friend’s dog bit her nose...@¢ Dis- 
closing that he was one backer of a 
proposed new Chicago morning paper 
to fight the anti-Administration Trib- 
une, millionaire Marshall Field de- 
clared he doesn’t “give a damn” what 
happens to his fortune, adding: “If J 
cannot make myself worthy of three 
square meals a day, I don’t deServe 
them” ... © Landing in Miami with 
26 pieces of luggage and three Cairn 
terriers, the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor stopped in Washington for a 
whirlwind visit, on their way to the 
Duke’s Canadian ranch. The death 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother, Hall 
Roosevelt, cancelled a formal White 
House luncheon in favor of an inform- 
al call. The Duke visited CCC head- 
quarters; he is extremely interested 
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Weg Nauk, 
Lewis in The Milwauk: 


But “He Needs Heavies” 








in the work of the Civilian Co: 
tion Corps... @ In Arkansas, 
doctor John R. Brinkley was ind 
by a Federal grand jury on chars: 
using the mails to defraud. 


* * * 


STATES & CITIES 


In the East, the September droug! 
depleted New York City’s wate: 
ply, and parched several Mai 
counties ...®@ In the South, the sea- 
son’s first hurricane touched L: 
ana and lashed into Texas with 1 
mile winds that ruined crops 
caused a million dollars’ worth 
damage to Houston alone ...® Mis 
sissippi elected Rep. Wall Doxey t 
the unexpired term of the late S« 

Pat Harrison. He closely defeated 
Rep. Ross Collins ...°@ In a gestur 
of nationa] unity, Gov. Murray Va 
Wagoner of Michigan returned cap- 
tured Confederate battle-flags to Gov 
Price of Virginia and representatives 
of 10 other states. Michigan is the } 
Northern state to take this action 


* * 






































BUSINESS & LABOR 


Through Sept. 6, railroad carload 
ings ran 18 per cent higher than du 
ing the same period last year... A 
gust machine tool shipments 
$64,300,000 were the highest in the his 
tory of the industry .,.@ Floyd B. 0: 
lum, new director of OPM’s Contrac! 
Distribution Division, has asked heads 
of 56 giant defense industries t 
their “ablest executives” on the su! 
contracting problem. Odlum exp 
to set up 200 field offices to se 
the “little fellow” gets a useful s 
in defense production. 


* * - 


FOREIGN 


In London, officials of the. 11 Allied 
governments, including Soviet Russ! 
pledged full adherence to the 
Points of the Roosevelt-Church 
lantic Charter. They also agreed ! 
establish a common bureau to po 
food and raw materials for immed'a 
rehabilitation of Europe after th: 

.. @ As an army of 12,000 
was reportedly keeping the Yus' 
fight against the Axis raging, Italy ™ 
occupied the Croatian demilitariz© 
zone, and Germany sent 2,000 sold! 
into the Sarajevo district. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Celestial Show 


The Marconi beam channel to Aus- 
tralia went dead at noon. Then the 
European short wave channels were 
blotted out. In Brooklyn, Dodger fans 
listening to an off-the-ticker broad- 
cast of a “crucial” game with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates were angered when the 
account was halted for 15 minutes, and 
far from satisfied with explanations 
that the sun was garbling telegraphic 
messages, 

But that evening the general public 
saw the explanation of all these un- 
toward events. It was the most bril- 
liant display of the Aurora Borealis, 
or Northern Lights, seen south of the 
Canadian border in a generation. The 
show was observed as far south as 
Florida, 

Great pencils of greenish-gray light 
stabbed from horizon to zenith. Then 
they appeared to fan out brokenly 
from a corona in mid-heaven. At 
times the boreal rainbows would as- 
sume rosy, bluish or purple tints, only 
to fade and come rippling back in 
shimmering, wraith-like sheets. All 
the time the stars could be seen clear- 
ly, shining behind them. 

Modern scientists are as ignorant of 
the causes of the Aurora Borealis as 
were ancient astronomers, but they 
can make better guesses. At the time 
the Northern Lights appeared, there 
Lad been unseasonable sunspot activ- 
ity. Most scientists believe that these 
sunspots caused the celestial show. 

Streams of highly-charged particles, 
Carnegie Institution experts explained, 
are Shot from the sun with a speed 
little less than that of light. Reaching 
the outer atmosphere 800 miles from 
earth, they are pulled toward the 
north and south poles by magnetic 
attraction. On their way they collide 
with atoms and molecules, stripping 
off their outer electrons and releas- 
ing light-producing energy. 

The brightest light is supposed to 
come from 50 to 80 miles above the 
earth. Science can reproduce the gray- 
ish-green color from atomic oxygen, 
in the form of single atoms instead of 
the closer-to-earth double-atom form. 
rhe magnetic disturbances wrench 
out of their course the electrical cur- 
rents which flow around the globe 
high above earth, and also affect 
ground currents, thus disturbing both 
radio and telegraph communication. 


Oro 


Indigestible Eggs 


A century ago Dr. William Beau- 
mont (1785-1853) made many observa- 
tions on man’s “innards” when a hole 

hot through the stomach wall of one 
of his patients healed perfectly, pro- 
viding him a “window” for observa- 
tions. One of the things he saw was 
(hat raw egg albumen passed through 
the stomach more quickly than most 






















































Science Facts 


MMUNITY to some virus diseases, 

such as yellow fever, measles 
and chicken pox, extends through 
life after one attack has been con- 
quered, But other virus diseases, 
such as the common cold do not 
produce lasting immunity. Dr. 
Thomas M. Rivers of Rockefeller 
Institute believes that the short 
duration of immunity may be cans- 
ed because the virus, along with the 
cells it inhabits, is thrown. out of 
the body . @ Glaciers in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains are no 
more than 4,000 years old, not relics 
of the Ice Age, according to Dr. 
Francis Matthes of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey . . . @ Fossil grains 
of plant pollen found in coal de- 
posits indicate that 10,000 years ago 
America’s climate was warmer and 
drier than today, says Dr. William 
S. Cooper, Minnesota botany pro- 
fessor, 

























































proteins. From this he concluded that 
raw egg white is one of the most eas- 
ily digested foods. 

Beaumont was right in his observa- 
tions, but wrong in his deductions, de- 
clares Dr. Donald Van Slyke, chief 
chemist of Rockefeller Institute. Raw 
egg white is actually one of the most 
indigestible of foods. It becomes more 
digestible when cooked hard. 

Dr. Van Slyke’s disclosures were 
made in a paper on the 21 amino acids, 
fundamental building blocks of na- 
ture. The paper was read at a meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held as 
part of the 50th anniversary sympos- 
ium of Chicago University. 

Raw egg white, Dr. Van Slyke said, 
is readily soluble and passes rapidly 
from the stomach to the intestines, as 
Beaumont observed. The digestive 
powers of the intestines are great, and 
normally they can complete the job 
of breaking down egg protein chains. 
But the egg proteins are among those 
most likely to be absorbed in an un- 
digested state, and to “cause sensitiza- 
tion, particularly in infants.” The 
most digestible form in which to feed 
egg proteins, he said, is to coagulate 
them by cooking, then squeeze the 
cooked white through a sieve. 
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Capsules 

q The huge new 200-inch telescope 
on Mount Palomar, Calif., is already 
being put through tests, but only with 
a 12-inch mirror. The 21-ton, 200-inch 
mirror for the world’s largest reflect- 
ing telescope will be installed some 
time in 1942, 


q The bloom of a flower produces 
a substance which prevents other buds 
on the stem from developing until the 
bloom is picked, according to Dr. John 
Mitchell, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Science has extracted growth 
inhibiting substances from certain 
plant parts, and has produced syn- 
thetic inhibitors; but the mechanism 
by which the inhibitor acts is still a 
secret, Dr. Mitchell says. 


RELIGION 
Iceland Chapel 


Anglo-American forces occupying 
Iceland are taking more to that north 
Atlantic outpost than the weapons of 
war. Plans have already been com- 
pleted for construction of the first 
American-British chapel there, To be 
a combination rest and recreation 
house and chapel, the project was or- 
ganized by Toc H, the British fellow- 
ship composed largely of veterans of 
the First World War. In fact, one of 
its leaders is none other than the Rev. 
Philip (“Tubby”) Clayton, who found- 
ed Toc H in 1915 as a single soldiers’ 
rest house and chapel at Poperinghe, 
near “hellfire corner” in the Ypres 
salient, France. Iceland’s new chapel, 
incidentally, will be historic in more 
ways than one. Queen Elizabeth has 
seen to that by arranging to send some 
of the original wood in historic Glam- 
is Castle, scene of Macbeth, for use in 
the chapel. (Toc H was derived from 
a British army signalman’s pronuncia- 
tion of the initials T. H., standing for 
Talbot House), 


Jewish New Year 


Last fortnight Jews throughout the 
United States and the world over (ex- 
cept in those lands where their places 
of worship have been destroyed or 
confiscated) thronged synagogues and 
temples in traditional observance of 
their New Year—Rosh Hashanah. 
Rosh means head of, and hash-shanah 
means the year. According to the Jew- 
ish calendar, this first day of the first 
month, Tishri, began the year 5702. 

Then, for orthodox Jews, there fol- 
lowed the Ten Days of Penitence, call- 
ed Yomin Horoim, which are given to 
the Lord because they are the first 
days of the year. Finally, the New 
Year observance was concluded last 
week with the celebration of Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, which 
is the most sacred day of observance 
in Judaism. 

Unfortunately, this observance was 
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Dr. Wise Broadcast a Message 





















































Sermonette 


HE danger today is that we will 

not have a creed big enough for 
man’s full stature or that we shall 
hold on to creeds that life has long 
since passed. Let us reaffirm our 
belief in God. Our mechanical life, 
full of accidents, is apt to make 
man think that his life is accidental. 
On the contrary the many complex 
forces that play upon his life when 
brought into cooperation with God’s 
will and purpose have direction and 
providence. God does help man as 
man works with Him. Honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love bring 
the forces of the universe into play 
and life becomes something greater 
than man’s creation. We need to 
reaffirm our belief in Jesus Christ. 
More books have been written on 
religion than any other subject. Yet 
systems of thought sometimes get 
in the way of our belief. The 
Church needs to rediscover Jesus 
the person, the immensely human. 
Rev. Frank C. Williams, 
Prospect Avenue Methodist Church, 
New York City (Brooklyn) 

































persecutions 
assaults in 
America, the land of religious free- 


only clouded by 
but by indirect 


not 
abroad, 


dom. Apologies for the latter, how- 
ever, were evident in the Rosh Ha- 
shanah messages of prominent non- 
Jewish Americans, many of whom 
were high public officials. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull said he fervently 
hoped “that the blessings of Provi- 
dence may bring cheer during the 
coming twelvemonth to this esteemed 
and loyal group of our fellow citizens.” 
President Roosevelt’s message, broad- 
cast by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, noted 
Jewish leader, expressed the hope that 
the temporary darkness encompassing 
the world “shall not extinguish the 
light of liberty and the blessings of 
peace,” and emphasized “united devo- 
tion to the just cause of tolerance” 
and a rededication of “ourselves to 
the task which lies before us in order 
that all peoples may live as equals.” 
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{ ] 52 Issues $1 
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Map Plant 


N EARBY Clarendon, Va. may never 
have Hitler as a guest. But the 
rumored neophyte Moslem, in his role 
of “map-changer supreme,’ would 
find his mecca there. In answer to the 
cry of the national defense program 
for maps and more maps of all kinds, 
a plant for their production has been 
hastily constructed at Clarendon. By 
means of the Aerocartograph aerial 
survey photographs will be taken 
then rushed to the plant where two 
staffs of technicians will convert them 
into maps. The three floors of the new 
building will be occupied by a fire- 
proof vault for negatives, an instru- 
ment shop, an optical laboratory, and 
drafting, computing and finishing 
rooms. 





Zero Milestone 


UST south of the White House 

grounds on the Ellipse, a_ tree- 
lined open oval between Constitution 
Avenue and the White House, stands 
a decidedly unim- 
pressive block- of * 
granite about four 
feet high (see cut). 
On its top is a large 
bronze compass, 
while on its street 
side are inscribed 
the words “Zero 
Milestone” over the 
insignia of the Mo: 
tor Transportation 
Corps of the U. S. 
Army, 

Figuratively, this 
block of granite 
marks the point at 
which the _ high- } 
way system of the |. 
nation begins. From ;} 
it are measured dis- 
tances on national 
highways radiating 
from the Capital. This fact is indicated 
on the north, east and west sides of 
the Milestone. The present marker, 
designed by Horace W. Peaslee and 
authorizd by Act of Congress in 1920, 
serves instead of the “itinerary col- 
umn” visioned by the Gapital’s- first 
planner, L’Enfant, which, for sonie 
reason, was never erected. 


Zero Milestone 





Recreation Camp 


EORGE WASHINGTON was first 

in a number of things — war, 
peace and the hearts of his country- 
men, they say. And that may well ex- 
plain why your national Capital, his 
namesake, is first in a number of 
things. Well, anyway, Washington 
has the first recreation camp in the 
country for colored troops. Located in 
Anacostia Park, on the south side of 
the Potomac, it was dedicated last 
week with Major Alsten H. Burleigh, 


CAPITAL CHAT 











commander of the camp, actin 


master of ceremonies at 


ing. Speakers Brig. Gen. 


the flag-ra 
Frederick 


Osborn, Chief of the Army’s Mo) 
Branch, and Judge William H. Ha 
civilian aide to the Secretary of \\ 
both pledged for the Army a sq 
deal to colored men in uniform. 
The camp itself, within walking 
tance to city transportation, has f, 


ities for 500 men. 
88 walled tents (to be he 
in winter), soft ball dia 


It is equipped 


ated by st 
monds, té 


courts, a golf course and various 


door recreations. 


Colored troop 


leave from nearby camps will be 
come throughout the week. The h 
ing is free and food will be provi 


by concessionaires at a 
Similar centers are soo 
cated at New Orleans, 
stitute and Raleigh. 


nominal! 
n to be «: 
Tuskegee 





Notes About Tow 
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ISTORIC Fort Washington, o) 


Potomac, 
has been converted 


south of the Capi 
into homes 


Government workers and service ! 
. © Philadelphia Judge Klein, » 
spent his vacation working for n 


ing as a consultant to 


Price Ad 


istrator Henderson, reports that Was! 
ington’s “baby lawyers and kid ec: 
sure in snu! 


omists” took great plea 
bing a judge.. 


. © Study 


of Spanish 


S 


quite the thing at the Capital, with «: 
ranks of di 


votees coming from the 


lomats, officials, cafe society, secret: 
.. © Bombpr: 
shelters are under consideration 


ies, and service men . 


records of Government agencies. 
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GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 
President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., s: 
$75,000, with $30,000 extra for traveling and e1 


taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 fcr 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in a 


Secretaries to President: Stephen 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. 
Va., salary of each, 
William H. 
Rowe, Jr., 
ary of each, $10,000. 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living 


CONGRESS 


T. Early, Va., 
Edwin M. Wat 


Mar 


$10,000. Administrative Assistants 
McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, Jam¢« i 
Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sa! 
Vice President: Henry A. Wallace 


quarters proviced 


President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (D* 


of Lynchburg, Va. (No extra 


salary wunles: 


ing as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repr* 


sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), 


salary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators 
receive $10,000 each; former are 


of Bonham 
resent 
more 


and 
allow 


$10,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $ 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Dem« 
28 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; Ho 


7 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. 


3  Progressiv« 
Women: 9; Se 


1 (Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republic 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Sen 


House representation based on 19 


30 census, one 


resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of _Presidentia! 


cession): State, Cordell Hull, Ten 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, 

N. Y.; Justice, Francis Biddle, 
Prank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill; 

R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Sal 


Jesse H. Jones 


n.; Treasury, H« 


Henry L. Stir 


Pa.; Post Of 


Frank Knox 


Agriculture, C'* 


ary of each, $15 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone, 
ary, $20,500. Associate Justices: 


Ky. rter, 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); William 
p=. 3 pamet P. pros. = Cc. 
‘ackson, Dem.). Salary 

be reduced by law). 


of each, 


N. H. 


Owen J. Roberts 
(ep,); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reec 

(Dem.); Pelix Prankfu Mass. (Dem.); Fra 
O. Douglas, © 


(Dem.); Robe 


Te 
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$20,000. (C 
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INCE the war began, the vague 
5 prophecies of Nostrodamus, 16th 
ntury French astrologer, have re- 
ined to vogue for the light they 
ipposedly shed on the course of 
events, Nostrodamus is perhaps pop- 
ular simply because he is vague 
ough that anyone can read almost 
suyvthing into his works. But in 1888 
Englishman, James Stanley Little 
name, penned a prophecy relating 
to the shift of world power which 
1s startlingly specific. Compared, 
nt by point, with events of today, 
it makes interesting reading. 
Little belonged to a group, of which 
ere were numbers in the Britain of 
s day, which advocated Imperial 
Federation. He called for a strong 
central imperial government to run 
the federated empire from London, in- 
tead of the present system of inde- 
dent commonwealths toward 
ich the empire was then working. 
Little, talking in the Town Hall, in 
Kensington, London, over 53 years ago, 
licted that: 
e Ireland would achieve Home Rule. 
e England would undergo wide leg- 
islative changes, with the personnel of 
the House of Commons degenerating, 
the power of the King and the 
House of ate gradually being usurp- 
| by the lower house, 
® India would be 
pendence. 
e Australia and Canada would be 
ked to provide for their own defense. 
e England would suffer a savage in- 
rnal struggle, with the Socialists 
i saining the upper hand. The Aristo- 
crats would be driven from the coun- 
try and seek a refuge in South Africa. 
* Canada would leave the British 
ipire and join the United States. 
ry ® Mexico would do likewise, and 
: uld be followed into the American 
union by all of the south and central 
American republics. 
® Germany and Russia would en- 
x gage in a bloody war, in which Russia 
far finally would be defeated. 
r * Russia would present a bold front 
sal to the world, but that the internal dis- 
sension of the Nihilists and Commu- 
ts would spell her ruin. 
¢ Australasia would grow in power, 
d with the United States, would 
inate the Western Hemisphere. 
* France would have disappeared 
irom the roll call of nations. 
* Socialism would completely tri- 
ph in England, with property being 
lished, children being reared by 
State and people living in com- 
nal simplicity. That clothing would 
' Standardized, that technical educa- 
n would supplant other forms of in- 
uction, and that the only class en- 
\oying freedom were the preachers. 
® The English colonists, driven 
im England, would set up a new and 
perior civilization in Africa, with 
de streets, large buildings, and car- 
iges gliding mysteriously through 
¢ streets without evident propulsion. 
* Treaties of perpetual friendship 


granted inde- 


«st 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LITTLE’S PROPHECY 


would be set up between the new Br 


ish nation 


and Australasia and Am- 
erica, and that trade would flow with- 


il 


course, to be satiric in manner, to 
paint a horrible picture for those who 
did not accept his political foible. 
a 
THE FARMER FEEDS ’EM ALL 
talks and talks, 


rit- 


The politician 


out let and hindrance, all duties and PP ab —_— oe , 
° ° ° pf or ¢ ers oO arac 
tariffs having been swept into the The . Beh gyre 
. . % ‘tae! The goldsmith plies his art. 
limbo of the past, with the individual ‘ne scientist pursues his germ 

striving competitively each to do more O’er the terrestrial ball, 


than his fellow for the state. 

e Finally, Russia in Europe, w 
Sweden and Norway, 
part of the German empire. 


would become a 


The sailor navigates his ship, 
ith But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds his pulpit desk, 


Brokers read their lengthy tape, 

The speech of Mr. Little, who was The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
described as the Honorable Secretary To fit the human shape. 
of the Haslemere District Branch of The dame of fashion, dressed in silks, 
the Imperial Federation League, was Goes forth to dine or call, 
delivered before a distinguished audi- wae or dance, or promenade, 
ence which included the novelist, H. at the Farmer, teens them all. 
Rider Haggard. His curious “A Vision The workman wields his shiny tools, 
of Empire,” supposed to foretell what The merchant shows his wares, 
would happen by 1965, is preserved in The aeronaut above the clouds 
a pamphlet printed by Billings & Sons, A dizzy journey dares. 


Guildford, and published in 1889, just 
half a century before the present war 


broke out. 


lated in his lecture, was intended, 


One Policy-One P 


Little’s prophecy, interpo- For the 


But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 

farmer feeds them all. 

of —Anonymous 





remium-One Low Cost 


INSURES YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 








Jess Bradley of Paw Paw, Michigan, lives 
on @ farm and has a large family. His fam- 
ily is protected with Life Insurance. No 
money worries for Mr. Bradley because his 
“American Family” Life Policy will pro- 
vide cash for bills—that come with unex- 
pected tragedy in the family. You, too, 
should protect your family. Send Coupon. 


Only $1 a month is all you ever have to pay for 
this low cost Triple Cash Benefit “American Family” 
Life Insurance Policy with cash 
$3,000.00 for the entire family. Each and every 
member of your family can be insured by this old 
reliable company. One policy covers all, In the 
event of one death, the rest of your family remain 
insured as long as you continue your low month- 
ly payment. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Each and every member of your family from baby 
to grandparents — may be insured — ages one to 
70 — without medical examination for anyone. We 
take your word regarding their good health. The 
Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Company is an 
old reliable company writing insurance continuous- 
ly for 33 years. We operate under strict Illinois 


Insurance laws. Only a dollar a month its all you 
ever have to pay for all this life insurance for 
your entire family. Send coupon today and see for 
yourself how your family is protected. 


TRIPLE BENEFITS INCLUDED 


“American Family" 
double benefits for 
triple benefits 


The generous provisions of the 
policy pays for natural death, 
accidental automobile death, and 
for travel accidental death 


cmt Bovetts 3,000.00 


The “American Family” Life Insurance Policy 10 day free “read it in your own home’ 
is probably the most amazing policy ever offer. Then, you decide for yourself. No 
written at such a low cost. That is why agents or collectors will bother you at 
we want to send you this policy on our any time, 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want every reader of this paper to carefully 
examine the “‘American Family’’ group policy on 
our 10 days free examination offer. You are under 
no obligation to keep it. If you do not agree that 
it is the best insurance ever written for your entire 
family then you send it back at our expense on our 
written guarantee. You decide for yourself. 


10 DAYS FREE OFFER 


TO READERS OF PATHFINDER 


No agents or collectors will call on you, and you 
have 10 full days to decide. You are the sole 
judge. Send coupon now. 


Peseue see 8 eeeeeee eee eee eS eee eee 


a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

& INTERSTATE RESERVE 

' LIFE INSURANCE CO. NO AGENT 

' 10 East Peagggn St., Dept. 41, WILL CALL 

§ Chicago, Illinois 

: Please send me without obligation 10-day Free Exam- 
ination Offer and full details of “American Family” 

: Group Life Policy. Send No Money. 
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960 Pages 
Contains Old and New Testaments, Indexed; Divinity Circuit; Family Register of 






Births, Marriages and Deaths. 
Fabrikoid, a neat, impressive, dignified-appearing Bible, and a value unequaled. 
Individual Name and Zip-All-Around Binder makes this Bible the Ideal Christmas Gift. 
Send them to the children at college and the boys in the service. Bibles are always 
appreciated gifts, this one doubly so because of owners name appearing in genuine 
22-karat gold leaf on the easy zip cover, making an individual and treasured gift of 
lasting and sentimental value. 
have been discontinued and we cannot quarantee to extend this offer beyond our 
had better order now 
Remember, any name you desire will be stamped on the cover in 22-karat gold, one 
name to a Bible, without any extra charge, and Bibles will be individually boxed and 
mailed postpaid anywhere in the U. S. and possessions. No extra charge for postage 
Print names clearly—Use the Coupon below for this zipper Bible 
only. Use order blank on right for ordering other Bibles and religious books 
shown on this page. 


present supply. 


or mailing service. 


# 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. YOU WANT STAMPED ON BIBLES 


for which send me........ 
copies of your new, larger-size De Luxe edition Holy 
Bible, with names shown at right stamped FREE in 
genuine 22-karat gold leaf 


Enclosed is $........ 


(One name to a Bible). 
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The BOOK That Continues to } 


THE MOST BASIC BOOK OF ALL LIBRARI 
HERE IS THE IDEAL GIFT BIBLE 


No. 9R. A DELUXE ZIPPER EDI- 
FOR ONLY at 
WITH NAME STAMPED IN 
22 KARAT GOLD 

FREE 
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POSTPAID 


Never Such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 
Here is a new Bible with twelve fea- 

tures never before incorporated in a 

zipper style Bible: 

1. Carefully edited authorized King 
James Version. 

2. Largest type size of any zipper Bible. 

3. Largest zipper Bible—full Bible read- 
ers’ and Students size. 

4. Contains Warning and Promises of 
Our Lord. 

5. Words of Christ are printed in Italics. 

6. Contains Harmony of the Gospels. 

7. Contains Great Periods of the Bible. 

8. Contains Prophecies Fulfilled. 

9. Contains Aids for Social and Private 
Prayer. 

10. Bound with Red edges. 

11. Rounded Corners. 

12. Bound in black flexible Fabrikoid 
with individual name in 22-karat 
gold on cover. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 

The new type zipper cover with easy zip 
binder opens and closes instantly as desired, 
protecting the contents against wind, rain, 
snow, sleet or all weather. Ideal for preserv- 
ing mementos, keeping book-marks in place, 
holding and preserving pressed flowers, 

Size leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily car- 
51, x 84 ins. ried, hand-or-pocket size, at the same time 
being full reader’s Bible size. 


Over All 


Cover title gold-stamped, beautifully bound in black 


Due to defense priorities many of our zipper covers 


One for yourself and several gifts. 
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PRINT CLEARLY BELOW THE NAMES / 
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All Bible orders will be mailed postpaid anywhere in U. S. and possessions. No extra cha f t 
If Bibles are to be : ‘aout Gan 


mailed direct to others, write mailing instructions on separate sheet . 


and we will mail out at no extra cost to you. 
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No. 20R. Here is a good general pury enti 
self-pronouncing Bible replete with ex as wi 
features usually found only in far more @ , 
pensive Bibles. Contains illustrated pj thoriz 
Readers’ Aid, 8 colored and 7 Sepia Fygmpses © 


page illustrations, 16 pages of Colored \agifaphice 
7 pages Geographical Index, Gift Presenfiircuit. 
tion page, Family Register, King James y le sill 
sion. Printed in black throughout in |, 


clear type with center column referen amped 
Large 6 x 9% inch size, bound in durable bigggyiduall 
flexible Lexide, gilt stamped on front and baiiful, ser 


I 
bone, headbands, red edge.* Individ- 

ually packed in gift box. Only SI 
FOR THOSE WHO PRipe sam 
FER A WHITE BIBLE ( 
Bound neatly and ecleaqm. .” 


ly in WHITE artic bac 
leather, flexible cove) colc 
Contains helpful! sup 

« , ae ft UXe eC 
mentary material. Fifté 
colored illustrations, cod 

















ed presentation page, 
Family Register. Appror 
King James version. Div 
ity Circuit. Gilt stam 
front and backbone. Row 
corners. Gilt edges. H 
bands. White silk mar 
Packed daintily and ne 
in individual box. $1 
No. 22R.. Only .. 





DOUAY VERSION CATHOLIC BIBLE 


With notes by Bishop Challoner and also1 
Encyclical Letter “On the Study of the § 
Scriptures.” Family Register, 16 colored 
printed with easy to read type on special b 
paper. Cloth bound, black stiff cd 
stamped with genuine gold, red edges 

UG, Gees PUCOS cecccess ee te ee $2. 
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No. 30R TESTAMENT AND PSALMS 
Large Type red letter Edition 
New Testament containing Psalms and f 
colored illustrations. Page size 5% x 7°s. Bot 
in black Fabrikoid, semi-flexible, gilt stam@jgjmg fort 
front and backbone, round corners, $1 ie mak: 
red, edges, headbands. Price ...... ’ 
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PS. rive} 


No. 38R POCKET TESTAMENTS [. 
Open face type—Page size 374 x 5%» ind 
Contains colored frontispiece and »°? 
synopsis, bound in durable, black Lew@443 7] 
special cushion edge. Gilt stamped on '@@such ,; 
and backbone, round corners, red bf mbled 
edges, individually boxed, Only ..... &g 


No. 39R. Same testament as No. 35h ex¢@jfne wr 
bound in white Fabrikoid and has 5 ction 
ae ee ree 









The WORLD'S BEST SELLER 


..THE MOST APPRECIATED OF ALL GIFTS 


At Last The kind of a Bible you have always 















wanted—Designed for convenient book-shelf reference as 
an essential part of your library. 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


The HOLY BIBLE west: wi cee sn 


Version and complete In- 
ternational Bible Ency- 






clopedia and Conco: ce 
No. 36R LARGE TYPE BIBLES and Concordance  ® #\gcas 
purpalmin entirely new edition, suitable for all per- por Ms = A my 





No. 525. One of the most usable Bibles ier, ,fubject dic: 


















my Stal par p sey der veigy are ever offered—designed to take its place as bie ts found and how 
*, ifggees of valuable colored maps, 7 pages Geo- | °” integral part of your regular library, ‘estse-tcoar 
od Mafmmaphical Index and Family Register. Divinity Re ae . on: ; 7 pow it easter to use, 
resenimrcuit. Bound in black artificial leather, flex- | ~_ uthorized King James Version—with ir" 2° c""t° 






all these helpful features to make every Borkmerefre- 


le silk marker, headbands, red edges, gilt : iil ; site ‘au 
sped on front and backbone and packed in- | P#5S48¢ = Teadrly accessible and easily ance and 
understood: International Bible Encyclo- ‘ 


idually in two piece box. A beau- di ac i if ; 
: , yedia an oncordance; self- sing 
ul. serviceable Bible. Price...... a I . e - _ neds or eas 
cross-indexed; 17 maps in full color; 


fine Library binding of long-wearing 
No. 37R DELUXE EDITION Buckram, stamped in gold, 
be same bible as No. 702, except bound in | stained top. ONLY 
bck Genuine Leather, gold stamped on front 
- 1 backbone, genuine gold edges, and 4 | No. 525A THUMB-INDEXED EDITION. 
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nea 
cov! color plates added. A real For easiest reference to any 
Re COMI. .cccenetconse dus wad’ es part of the Bible. ONLY ...... 
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Appron 
yn. Div 
sta No. 21R 
ne. Ro THE GREAT STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
es. H No. 28R ‘or Chi 
k mar gy . . For Children 
nd ne FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
| Canon Farrar, D.D., F.RS. A massive volume of good size, print- 
‘ ee tati etl p ed in big type and illustrated in beau- 
A pictorial interpretation of the story : ‘ g ; 
: s Thi : k tai . y ‘tiful color reproductions of Bible pic- 
Jesus. 1is book contains many ; : 
BIBLE “ ‘ pei = tures. An exceptional value that chil- 
hundreds of the greatest paintings by Iren will admire, treasure and read 
1 also q h a artists of all ti . dre! admire, asure al ee 
the the most famous artists of all time, in- Giindie | Metitan coubh he 
( : : willingly. Nothing could be more ap- 
red cluding the celebrated engravings of : it 
ache : rine propriate for a Christian 
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EDITORIAL 





War Games 


HERE has been a disposition to 

crack jokes and draw funny pic- 
tures about our Army maneuvers (see 
page 5). Reporters, humorists and car- 
toonists have had their eyes open for 
the comical situations—and there were 
plenty to see. Which is all very well, 
provided the serious work, study, and 
practice of the soldiers is not obscured 
or belittled in the eyes of the nation. 


These war games, costing millions of 
dollars, constitute one of the most im- 
portant activities in the whole prepara- 
tion-for-defense program. By imag- 
ining what would happen to a football 
or baseball team undertaking a seri- 
ous contest without having first prac- 
ticed against “scrub” teams in its own 
field it is easy to see the need for 
these Army exercises. It takes prac- 
tice to make perfect, or eflicient, espe- 
cially when the game is so complicated 
and requires a lot of team work. 

The fact that we entered past wars, 
and won them, without a chance for 
practice scrimmages is no argument. 
In those wars our armies got experi- 
ence in the most costly way. Calling 
the sham battleground a “field labora- 
tory,” Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, pointed out the great value 
of the exercises when he said: 

The present maneuvers are the 
closest peace-time approximation to 
actual fighting conditions that has 
ever been undertaken in this coun- 
try. But what is of the greatest im- 
portance, the mistakes and failures 
will not imperil the nation or cost the 
lives of men. In the past we have 
jeopardized our future, penalized our 
leaders and sacrificed our men by 
training untrained troops on the bat- 
tlefield. 

Moreover, in his analysis of the 
Louisiana war games, Lieut. Gen. Les- 
lie G. McNair, America’s foremost mili- 
tary strategist, found much that should 
encourage those who may have been 
worrying about the ability of our new 
Army to take care of any enemy that 
might decide to step into our back 
yard. Not only did he pronounce the 
present Army better prepared for ac- 
tual combat than the A. E. F. of the 
First World War, but he described 
the air support as “epoch making.” He 
also praised the progress of our anti- 
tank units, an innovation peculiar to 
our Army. Other experts who had 
watched the war in Europe agreed that 
the maneuvers had refuted the theory 
that our youth had gone soft by prov- 
ing their stamina in gruelling tests. 

It may be funny for a stolid cow 
to remain peacefully grazing in front 
of a charging tank; it is easy to make a 


OH ‘THATS ALL 
RIGAT.’IF You 
CAN'T COME 





Carlisle in The Des Moines Register 


And This Might Happen Here 


joke of a soldier supporting a pole on 
two crossed sticks and calling it a 
machine gun—but they are acquiring 
knowledge and skill, from the general 
to the private. And that is what 
counts. 


q 
Town and Country 


HE comparative advantages of 

town and country life has long 
been a subject for argument. Indeed, 
the subject was a favorite essay topic 
with school children as long ago as 
the Victorian era. And many good 
points have been made on both sides. 


In this age-old battle of big city 
life versus country life, we have long 
been inclined to side with the poets, 
who alone seem able to do justice to 
the rural sights and sounds and spirit, 
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or to the tone of languid Nature. De- 
spite the poets and what they hay. 
written, however, the trend of popu 
lation in this country has until rr 
cently been toward the crowded citie 
As a result, our proud metropolises to 
day stand indicted as Frankensteins. 

Their indicter is Dr. Ernest W. Bu: 
gess of the University of Chicag: 
Speaking before one of the openin 
meetings of the university’s 50th ann 
versary celebration last week, D 
Burgess declared that the effect 
living too close together is a “su 
versive” influence on society, becau 
people act like turtles, draw th 
heads within their shells, become a: 
social and adopt a cynical attitude | 
ward the neighbors and life 
generai., 

Continuing, the Windy City edu 
tor illustrated with the case of a gi 
from the farm or small town w! 
moves to the big city. There, he mai 
tained, she soon loses her spirit 
friendliness and thoughtfulness { 
other people and becomes an elbo 
pushing, rude and inconsiderate ind 
vidual. Then he added: “There a 
those who maintain that in gaining t! 
world of the modern city, man h 
lost his soul. To them the mode: 
metropolis is a Frankenstein destine:! 
to destroy his creator or reduce hi 
into a robot.” 

In brief, Dr. Burgess’ argument 
that the anti-social effects pf cit, 
living are beginning to drive peop! 
farther and farther away from the bi 
centers of population. If that be tru 
then it is a sort of blessing in disguis: 
For with Cowper we say: “The tow 
is a man’s world, but this (countr\ 
life) is of God.” 








BY THE WAY— 





Those little brass bands holding th 
eraser at the end of our lead pencils 
are to-go—go for defense. Well, man) 
have long felt that we could get along 
with fewer brass bands. 


From our peep hole it looks as 
it’s going to take more than a pric: 
control bill to squeeze the tears fro 
the profiteers. 


—, 


Wouldn’t it be a good thing for th 
people of this country and this nati: 
itself if we started a “ ‘Take Ba 
What You Said’ Week’? 

a 

One trouble with motoring is tha! 
drivers don’t decrease accidents near- 
ly so fast as accidents decrease the 
drivers. 


ooo 


Lindbergh used to be unhappy be- 
cause he was too popular—too muc’) 
idolized by the crowds. Well, he ough! 
to be really happy now. 
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ANSWER IS- 


In what person or persons in the United 
States is vested the power to declare war? 





e The framers of the Constitution 
gave Congress this authority. It is 
contained in one of the 18 clauses of 
the Constitution which enumerate the 
powers of Congress, and reads: “To 
declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water.” As 
historians have pointed out, however, 
in actual practice it is usually the 
enemy who, by attacking, is the fifst 
to decide that the U. S. shall be at 
war. Moreover, the President, as Chief 
Executive, Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and head of foreign 
relations, has the constitutional right 
to strike back at the attacking enemy 
before asking Congress to declare that 
“a state of war” exists. Most of the 
wars in which the United States has 
participated have started in this way. 


* . . 


How much is the U. S. tariff on sugar 
coming into the United States? 


e The sugar that is imported from 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico is not subject to duty because 
these islandsare territorial possessions 
of the United States. Based on 96 de- 
gree raw sugar, the U. S. tariff on 
Cuban sugar is nine-tenths of a cent 
per pound, and two cents a pound on 
sugar imported from other countries 
(principally Latin American repub- 
lics). 


. . 7 


W ho discovered Brazil, and is it true that 
it is larger than the U. S.? 


¢ Brazil was discovered by a Portu- 
guese navigator, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
on April 22, 1500. It is the largest 
of the South American countries and 
is actually 250,000 square miles larger 
than the continental United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. 


Who was the youngest man ever to serve 
as @ justice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 


e The youngest associate justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court was Joseph 
Story of Massachusetts, who was ap- 
pointed by President Madison in 1811 
when he was only 32 years of age. 


* . * 


How many different measures of the year 
are there? 


® Many races through many cen- 
turies have governed the length of 
their year by various phenomena— 
the seasons, the reappearance of cer- 
tain stars in certain places, etc. To- 
day science recognizes at least five 
different “years.” They include: 1) 
rhe civil or calendar year of 365 days, 
or 366 days in Leap Year. 2) The 
anomalistic year, the time between 
'wo passages of the sun through the 





Word Origins 


Swastika: The Sanskrit Svastika 
means “welfare.” The symbol or 
ornament it names is a form of the 
Greek cross with the ends of the 
arms bent at right angles, all in the 
same direction, usually clockwise. 
Both word and symbol are among 
the most ancient in human use. The 
symbol or “charm” has been found 
among religious relics of the bronze 
age, especially in the vicinity of 
ancient Troy. It was held in vene- 
ration by the Chinese; was used by 
the early Greeks and Romans, and 
was common among North Amer- 
ican Indians before the time of Co- 
lumbus. It was usually a token of 
good luck or benediction. But since 
its adoption by the Nazi regime of 
Germany it has become a symbol of 
hate and oppression. 



















































perigee of the earth orbit, during its 
apparent movement through the star 
field, 365 days, six hours, 13 minutes, 
49 seconds. 3) The sidereal year, the 
time it requires the sun to reach the 
same position among the fixed stars, 
365 days, six hours, nine minutes, 9.3 
seconds. 4) The tropical year, the 
time between two passages through the 
vernal equinox or “First Point of 
Aries,” about 11 minutes less than 
365% days. 5) The synodic year of 12 
lunar months, about 355 days. 


* * 7 


W hat does Mark Twain, Samuel Clemens’ 
pen name, mean? 


® Mark Twain, the pseudonym made 
famous by the creator of Huckleberry 
Finn, is a Mississippi River term, 
meaning two fathoms deep. 
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UTAH 
Nickname—“Beehive.” 
Motto—Industry. 

State Flower—Sego Lily. 

Area—84,990 sq. mi. (10th in rank). 

Population—550,310 (40th in rank; 
6.7 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy— Whole state, 1.2 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $1,152,000,000 
($2,233 per capita). 

Settled—1847. 

Entered Union—1896. 

Capital—Salt Lake City (Pop. 149,- 
934). 

Largest City—Salt Lake City. 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 23 members and a house 
of representatives of 60 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and two representatives. 

Governor—Herbert B. Maw (Dem.); 
term, four years; salary, $6,000. 

Products—Hay and forage crops, 
fruits, cereal grains, wool, gold, silver, 
lead, manganese, copper, gypsum, pe- 
troleum, sulphur, zinc, salt, coal, 
meats, uranium and vanadium. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 154,514 votes 
and Republicans 93,251. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 





ON THE AIR 


Our Favorites 


ORE popular programs are re- 

turning to the air these golden 
October days. Some of this month’s 
programs, popular from Maine to 
California, that are due for new and 
brighter seasons are: 

Kate Smith Hour: When Kate Smith 
faced the “mike” Friday, Oct. 3, to 
introduce her Friday Night Variety 
Hour, she started on her second de- 
cade of radio broadcasting. Kate 
rode to fame as “Songbird of the 
South” in 1931, and is still singing 
Amerjca’s favorites of this and other 
years in her deep, throaty voice. With 
her in her new CBS fall program are 
Johnny Burke, The Original—and 
Dumb—Draftee, Maude Davis and 
Nan Rae, as Mrs. Waterfall and Stan- 
islaus, Ted Collins, Kate’s manager, 
producer, and announcer, and visiting 
celebrities. 

Jack Benny Show: Jack Benny is 
another entertainer with a_ brilliant 
radio career for the past 10 years; he 
returns to the air Sunday, Oct. 5. 
Benny is “cooking up” some new ideas 
for the coming season, including 
broadcasts from many parts of the 
country. His gags are heard over 
NBC. 

Texaco Star Theater: And while we 
are writing of gagsters, here is a re- 
minder that Fred Allen’s show started 
Oct. 1 over CBS. Allen, Portland 
Hoffa (Mrs. Allen), Kenny Baker and 
Al Goodman and his band wil] give 
up 10 minutes of their radio time each 
week to a talented collegian from a 
representative American college. 
Fred’s wry radio personality-will thus 
be complemented by a score of youth- 
ful entertainers trying to crack the 
big time. 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour: This 
remarkable radio program returned 
to CBS air waves Sunday, Sept. 28, 
to begin its eighth consecutive sea- 
son as one of radio’s finest musical 
entertainments. Some of America’s 
most talented musicians, will appear 
on the program, broadcast from De- 
troit, during the course of the music 
year. 





SN 


Air Waves 


@ Mutual has exclusive rights to 
broadcast the world series baseball 
games. Announcers are Red Barber 
and Bob Elson. 


gq “Al Pearce and His Gang,” in- 
cluding the harassed salesman Elmer 
Blurt, returned to the air Friday, Oct. 
3, broadcasting from Hollywood on 
the CBS hook-up. 

@ Dyed-in-the-wool music lovers 
will want to tune in on “Chicago 
Theater of the Air,” an operetta ser- 
ies, beginning Oct. 4 over MBS, and 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, broadcasting over 
CBS from Carnegie Hall, in New York, 
Oct. 12, and each Sunday thereafter. 
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Charles Wayland Brooks 


N the floor of the United States 
Senate one of the strongest 
voices opposed to American interven- 
tion in the present war is that of C. 
Wayland Brooks, junior Senator from 
Illinois. Brooks describes himself as 
not an isolationist, but definitely and 
determinedly opposed to “another A. 
E. F.” Only history can pass final 
judgment on the acts and policies of 
public men. But when he speaks 
against war, Senator Brooks, who is 
entitled to wear the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the American Navy 
Cross, the Croix de Guerre and Purple 
Heart, speaks from experience. 

It was at Soissons in 1918 that Mar- 
ine Lieutenant Brooks got his scars. 
Leaving college at 20 to enlist, “Cur- 
ley” Brooks campaigned through Chat- 
eau Thierry and Belleau Wood, where 
he won the rank of lieutenant. Near 
Soissons on July 18, 1918, he was cut 
down by fragments from a high ex- 
plosive shell. As he attempted to band- 
age his legs and torn hip, a rifle bul- 
let pierced his arm. When he came 
to, he was being carried to the dress- 
ing station by a huge, colored Moroc- 
can soldier, half of whose jaw was 
shot away. Doctors debated whether 
to amputate Brooks’ shattered left 
foot. Instead, they grafted into it 
bones from the foot of a French sol- 
dier who would never need them 
again. In the Brooks family all three 
sons served overseas, one dying in 
service, and his preacher father was 
an overseas Y. M. C. A. worker. 

Today Senator Brooks declares that 
the United States should not enter 
“the hideous shadow of war with its 
poisonous fruits of human suffering, 
misery, poverty and unbearable taxa- 
tion, followed by hatreds and moral 
disintegration, and, then, the natural 
consequence of becoming inescapably 
interwoven with international intrigue 
for centuries to come.” 

In the mid-west such sentiments are 
stronger than anywhere else in the 
nation, And Charles Wayland Brooks 
is a mid-westerner by birth, upbring- 
ing and choice. He was born on March 
8, 1897, in a small, farm-built parson- 
age near Wyanet, IIL, the pastoral field 
of his father, big, burly Rev. Jonas 
Gardner Brooks. His mother, Ida Bick- 
ford Brooks, was the daughter of a 
pioneer Illinois family. Young Brooks’ 


* life was that of any country preach- 


er’s son: a succession of small-town 
pastorates, a new school every few 
years, hand-me-down clothes from the 
missionary barrel, little money but a 
lot of right up-bringing. 

The boy’s mother died when he was 
11; he was sent to live with a farmer 
uncle. Then when his father became 
pastor of Wheaton College Church, 
the son went home again to attend 
high school. He played football, won 
the 440-yard dash in the county track 


meet, and—more important consider- 
ing his future career—the 1916 Du 
Page County oratorical contest. 

Sven Duner, a friend who captained 
the University of Illinois track team, 
persuaded Brooks to enter there. To 
pay his way, he carried a hod all 
summer for a contractor, borrowed a 
little money, then got one job groom- 
ing horses at Champaign and another 
waiting table at the Delta Upsilon fra- 
ternity house. The war ended that. 

It might also be said that the war 
started him on his career, Invalided 
home after Soissons, he met Floyd 
Gibbons. They exchanged reminis- 
censes of Belleau Wood (where Gib- 
bons’ eye had been shot out). Gib- 
bons, on a Victory Loan trip to Mil- 





Acme 


Brooks Speaks from Experience 


waukee, took the young Marine along 
and introduced him for an impromptu 
speech that won his admiration. 
“That’s what you ought to be doing,” 
said the famous foreign correspondent, 
Gibbons arranged for him to make 
Victory Loan speeches all over the 
Middle West. 


FTER his discharge, he supported 
himself as an organizer and speak- 
er for Near East relief. In 1920 he mar- 
ried Gertrude Ackerly of St. Joseph, 
Mo., then a music student in Chicago. 
She urged her husband to make law 
his career, so he finished his college 
course and entered Chicago Univer- 
sity Law School. There he became in- 
terested in politics, and offered his 
services as speaker in a mayoralty 
campaign. Brooks’ ability won the af- 
tention of Edward Brundage, North 
Side Republican boss, who invited the 
young orator to join his organization. 
He moved to the district, starting at 
the bottom as a precinct captain, at the 
same time switching his legal studies 
to Northwestern University. 
In 1928, during the era of Chicago 
gangsterism and racketeering, Brooks 
was appointed assistant states attor- 
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ney (district attorney elsewhere). [p 
a tough era he won a reputation as a 
trial lawyer and prosecutor of bank 
robbers and forgers. An important 
political “break” was his conviction 
of Leo Brothers for the murder of 
Jake Lingle, Chicago Tribune report- 
er, for it won him the support of the 
mid-west’s most powerful newspaper. 


ie 1932, the young prosecutor ran 
for state treasurer, lost, and entered 
private practice. Though he never 
held an elective office until his elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1940, almost 
every year from 1932-40 was campaign 
year for “Curley” Brooks. Illinois Re- 
publicans were in the political wilder- 
ness, but he kept up the fight. His ef- 
fective oratory, his crown of marcell- 
ed-looking black hair, his ruddy fea- 
tures, became familiar to all voters. [1 
his campaign for Governor in 1936, he 
led the next nearest G. O. P. candi- 
date by 105,000 votes. 

On Nov. 5, 1940, he retrieved his 
political bread-from the waters when 
Illinois chose him to fill the vacant 
seat of the late Senator James Hamil- 
ton Lewis. With only three years to 
make a national reputation (his short 
term expires in 1943), the junior Sen- 
ator has his work cut out—but he has 
already started. As a Senate freshman, 
he has little legislation to his name. 
But he belongs to a headline-hitting 
minority group, and has already made 
some notable speeches, such as the 
one against the Lease-Lend Bill, and 
against draft extension. He has voted, 
however, for all defense appropria- 
tion bills and for the Lease-Lend ap 
propriation. 

Senator Brooks’ major interest out- 
side politics is undoubtedly his 367 
acre farm in La Salle County, Ill. A 
husky man, about five feet 11 inches 
and weighing 200 pounds, he likes to 
relax by doing farm work. Already he 
has built up a notable herd of Aber- 
deen Angus cattle; a number of his 
calves are now being raised by [llinois 
youngsters as part of their 4-H Club 
programs, 

In Washington Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
live modestly at the Westchester 
Apartments. They have one son, 17 
year-old Russell, whose hair is as 
curly as his father’s, but is red. In 
Chicago, Mr. Brooks is a member of 
Rogers Park Presbyterian Church. He 
is a Moose, and a past commander 0! 
the Marine Post, American Legion. 

Though a freshman Senator, Brooks 
is a member of the important Appro 
priations and Interstate Commerc 
Committees. His newest job is on the 
sub-committee investigating whethe! 
the movies have been used for “war 
propaganda.” This has brought him 
face to face with the leader of his 
ticket last fall, Wendell Willkie, coun 
sel for the movie industry and lead- 
ing interventionist. Now on opposite 
sides of the fence, both are staking 
their newly-won prestige on thei! 
deep-set convictions. The conviction" 
of the Gentleman from Illinois is that 
“America will move to her destiny, 
and not be dragged to Europe to mee! 
her fate.” 
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(Continued from page 4) 


public debt. Among them is the per 
capita debt; the debt proportion to in- 
come; the burden of interest payments 
per capita, and the proportion of the 
public debt to public assets. 

But it all depends on the kind of 
debt, who owns it, the rate of interest, 
whether in long-term or short-term 
securities, the outlook in general and 
the attitude of the people. Marriner 
Eccles, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, holds that Government debt pur- 
chased out of idle funds, rather than 
by commercial banks, results only in 
putting those funds into circulation, 
“and hence constitutes no burden 
upon the economy.” 

Secretary Morgenthau has been con- 
sistently urging the sale of long-term 
bonds, defense and other, to the pub- 
lic, and the avoidance of short-term 
securities sold to commercial banks— 
which builds up deposits, increases the 
velocity of circulation and tends to in- 
‘lation. “In times such as these,” said 
the Secretary of the Treasury, “it is 
imperative that the Government bor- 
row as much as possible from real 
savers rather than from banks.” His 
success in this line was indicated by 
the fact that while 40 per cent of the 
securities issued in 1940 were short 
term, only 17 per cent were of that 
character in 1941. 

As to inflation, it must be borne in 
mind that this is a potent factor in the 
national debt. If a steep rise in wages 
and prices doubles the cost of making 
a gun, the Government must borrow 
twice as much money for the job. It 
has been asserted that the First World 
War cost us $15,000,000,000 extra be- 
cause of inflation. 

Not only is the Government trying 
to head off inflation by price control 
and other methods, but by raising 
taxes and selling defense bonds it is 
seeking to control both the volume 
and character of the public debt. From 
May 1 to Sept. 15 $1,388,702,000 worth 
of defense securities were sold. Since 
then the voluntary sales have been 
greatly increased. In the current fis- 
cal year the Treasury estimates that it 
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Morgenthau Sells Defense Bonds 


will have to raise about $7,000,000,000 
through sales of securities, and hopes 
defense savings will supply about 
$4,000,000,000 of that fund. The rest 
will have to come from_the banks. 
With wages and salaries amounting 
to some $60,000,000,000 a year now— 
a billion a month more than in 1940— 
the Treasury hopes to divert much of 
that cash from consumer goods into 
defense savings bonds. After observ- 
ing the response at a Detroit meeting 
of workers to an appeal that they set 
aside a part of their pay for defense 
bonds, Morgenthau was quoted as say- 
ing: “I know now the defense pro- 
gram can be financed by voluntary 
loans.” 

The big tax bill is also expected to 
do its part by reducing deficits for the 
rest of the fiscal year. Some leaders be- 
lieve it will add as much as $4,000,- 
000,000 to Federal receipts and will 
bring total collections up to $13,000,- 
000,000 or more. That was more than 
the total expenditures in the last fiscal 
year. 

Of course, there is no knowing how 
much the defense effort will cost, and 
no experts will even risk an estimate. 
(Appropriations for national defense 
and British war orders in the United 
States up to Sept. 1 totaled $60,016,000,- 
000). The hundred billion dollar figure 
tossed off by Senator Clark in debate 
is about what Germany is figured to 
have spent in preparation during the 
six years preceding the war. We start- 
ed later, and in a better financial 
shape than the other big nations. In 
1939, while the percentage of the na- 
tional income spent on armaments by 
Germany was 32 per cent, and by 
Great Britain 17 per cent, our outlay 
was only 1.8 per cent. And in 1936, 
when some economists saw the finan- 
cial precipice just ahead, our debt was 
a little over 11 per cent of the nation- 
al wealth, while in Great Britain it 
was more than 47 per cent. 

When we have reached the present 
$65,000,000,000 debt limit, probably 
within a year, everybody will owe 
$500 each—the per capita debt. Can 
we stand it? The answer of the con- 
servative Wall Street Journal is, “We 
will have to.” The debt limit will be 
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raised again, and the process will con- 
tinue as long as necessary. The opti- 
mistic economists who see debt as an 
“investment” have no worries. Even 
the pessimists, accepting the fact of a 
perpetual debt—one never to be paid 
—admit that much depends on psy- 
chology, the attitude of the people, and 
that a great deal can be supported if 
the Government will apply economies 
and common sense, After the war we 
shall have, we hope, the great natural 
resources of the country, and the en- 
terprising character of the people. 

But to forestall any over-confidence 
in a dangerous situation, it might be 
well to recall the words of old Adam 
Smith, world-famous economist of the 
last century, who said: 


When national debts have once been 
accumulated to a certain degree, there 
is scarce, I believe, a single instance 
of their having been fairly and com- 
pletely paid. The liberation of the 
public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a bankruptcy; some- 
times by an avowed one, but always 
by a real one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment (inflated cur- 
rency ). 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 485 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of 
ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new sur- 
gical benefits, up to $100 for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical exami- 
nation—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. = Just 
write us your name, address and age— 
the name, address and relationship of 
your beneficiary—and we will send a 
policy for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. 


High School Course 


FIM SULA Many Finish in 2 Years 


as ra time and abilities permit. Bysivetens to resi- 
t t echool work — Standard 


for college entrance exa: 
5 texts supplied. Diploma awarded. for or ft 8, i'd. subjects 
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American School, Dpt. H-741, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 
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Peach Dumplings 


Among the many popular fresh- 
peach desserts are peach dumplings. 
These are simply peeled pitted peaches 
wrapped in casings of thinly rolled 
pastry dough. 

‘e Ingredients: Ten medium sized 
peaches, two cups flour, one-half cup 
milk, one-half cup shortening, four ta- 
blespoons sugar, two tablespoons 
chopped nuts, one tablespoon lemon 
juice, two tablespoons butter, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, one teaspoon 
salt, and one-half teaspoon cinnamon, 

@ Directions: Sift flour, baking 
powder and salt together, rub in 
shortening and add milk to make a 
soft dough. Turn dough out on light- 
ly floured board and roll to one-half 
inch thick. Cut into three-inch squares 
and then cut the squares diagonally to 
form little triangular pieces. Mix su- 
gar, nuts and cinnamon. Then place 
peach half on each triangle, sprinkle 
with sugar and nut mixture and dot 
with butter. Top with other peach 
half and add a little lemon juice. Pull 

the three corners of the dumpling 
dough up over the peach, and seal. 

































39 inch fabric. 


yards 39 inch fabric. 





442—New for kiddies—the wrap-around frock! 
self in this. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, 2%s yards 35 inch fabric and 44 yard collar; 


long-sleeve dress, 15g yards 54 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The Fall-Winter Fashion Book is 
15 cents—and only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Place each dumpling in muffin tin and 
bake in moderate oven for 30 minutes, 
or until peaches are tender and pastry 
is delicately browned. Serve hot or 
cold with cream. 

ee — —— 


Currant Spice Buns 


If you like to bake breads, cakes 
and other nice things, you will enjoy 
making these delightful buns. And the 
family will enjoy eating them, too. 

© Ingredients: Five-and-a-half cups 
flour, one-and-a-half cups milk, one- 
half cup lukewarm water, one package 
fast yeast, three eggs, one-half cup su- 
gar, one-half cup butter, one cup dried 
currants, two-and-a-third tablespoons 
sugar, one teaspoon cinnamon and one 
teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Pour the yeast into 
the lukewarm water and add one-half 
teaspoon sugar. When thoroughly 
softened, make a sponge using the 
milk (scalded and cooled), about four 
cups of the flour (sifted) and the 
softened yeast. When mixed well, set 
the sponge in a warm place to rise 
(about two hours). Then add to 
sponge the well-beaten eggs, salt, one- 


——$$_$_§|@@ —_Cut Out For Fashion Success 


4812—Eight-to-five o’clock shirtwaist frock that is easy to make. Notice 
the new sloping shoulder line. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 34% yards 


9686—You’ll wear this everywhere—it’s so slenderizing! The scallop trim 
adds a feminine touch. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9766—Under your new clothes goes this pretty slip with the shadow panel 
in front and luxurious eyelet embroidery. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 
2 yards 35 or 39 inch fabric and 242 yards of 3 inch ruffle. 

9777—For cheerful morning wear, make this frock with the perky yoke- 
and-button-trim. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 34% yards 35 inch fabric, 

282—A gracious dress for the more mature figure. You'll find the ivy 
sprays easy to embroider from the transfer motif. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 355 


She can learn to dress her- 
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half cup. sugar and balance of flour 
(enough to make. a medium soft 
dough). When light, roll onto floured 
board, making a sheet less than one- 
half inch thick. Spread over this 
sheet the butter, and sprinkle with re- 
maining sugar, cinnamon and cur- 
rants.. Roll up like jelly roll and cut 
into rounds about two inches long. Set 
them in a large greased pan and let 
them rise until ready for oven (about 
one-half hour). Bake for half hour in 
moderate oven. When baked, remov: 
from oven, brush with a little milk and 
sugar, then return to oven and brown. 





Oyster Treat 


With the return of the “R” months, 
oysters are back in season, and thx 
dredges are bringing in some of the 
new season’s fine crop. A real treat 
for your party guests would be to 
serve oysters in wine. 

e Ingredients: Six dozen oysters 
one-half cup dry white wine, one pint 
heavy cream, three tablespoons flour, 
three tablespoons butter, one - fourth 
teaspoon cayenne pepper, a little salt 
and a pinch of mace. 

@ Directions: Cook oysters in their 
own liquid, boiling for just two min 
utes. Strain and reduce liquid to hal! 
quantity. Melt butter, stir in flour, 
and add liquid, cream, wine, salt, pep- 
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per and mace. Finally, fold oysters 
in gently and serve with hot buttered 
toast. 





Snappy Toast 

Here’s a real breakfast treat. The 
ingredients needed include one tea- 
spoon butter, one-fourth teaspoon 
mustard, one-fourth teaspoon paprika, 
a dash of tabasco, salt, four slices 
bacon cooked and chopped, two snap- 
py cheese and one beaten egg. Mix all 
the ingredients to a paste. Spread 
paste generously on thin white bread, 
roll and keep in glazed paper over- 
night in icebox. Cut in thin slices and 
bake in hot oven. 


Week’s Hints 


q Basting with a little spiced peach 
juice will add new flavor to broiled or 
browned sausages. 


g To improve the flavor of apple 
pie, sprinkle a little lemon juice over 
the apple slices as they are placed in 
the pie shell. 





q Place a piece of beeswax be- 
tween two pieces of flannel and rub 
your iron on them occasionally; it 
will keep the iron clean and make it 
run smoothly. 


@ Cheese croutons for soup are 
made by rolling bread cubes in melted 
butter, then in grated cheese and 
broiling under low heat until brown. 


q A few drops of almond extract 
added to each can of canned peaches 
will improve the flavor. 
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You NEED Our New Fall and 
Winter Pattern Book! 
| The American Fashion Front, with all its 
} 











originality and color, Is eovered by our 1941- 
42 Pattern Book. Order your copy TODAY, 
and plan the most attractive Fall and Winter 
wardrobe you've ever owned! You'll start off 
by reading the expert advice on planning a 
new wardrobe. Then you'll use the FREE 
GLOVES AND BELT PATTERN that’s all 
ready to cut out! Next, if you’re an average 
young American woman, you'll make up a few 
of the military-trim tailoreds. And if you're 
| a college girl, you'll be interested in our gay 
on-and-off campus clothes. Budgeteer frocks 
| that really slim and practical styles for ‘‘small 
[ OH sw gift-list ideas . . . an accessory 
Scrapbook . . . and War Relief sewing com- 
plete this wonderful book of easy-to-make 
fashion! Price of the book is 15c; a book 
and a pattern together, 25c. 


Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 





















HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Farm Homes 


A remarkable change has been tak- 
ing place in rural America in recent 
years. During the depression period 
Jack of funds caused:most farm homes 
to go unpainted and the other build- 
ings to be left “as is.” But a short 
drive through the countryside (any 
countryside) today will show a differ- 
ent picture—a pretty picture. Not 
only are farm homes being repaired 
and improved, but new furniture and 
conveniences are being installed. 

There are‘two principal reasons for 
this sprucing up in rural America. 
First and foremost is the increasing 
farm income. Though the increase has 
been gradual, this year will find more 
cash available on the farm than ever 
before. The second is the rural elec- 
trification program which has brought 
electricity and new conveniences to 
farm homes. 

A study of the expenditures of more 
than 200 Iowa farm families in 1940 
showed a 53 per cent increase in the 
amount spent for home improvements 
and furnishings. The total amount 
spent by these families on house and 
furnishings last year was $220, or 15 
per cent of the total income used for 
family living. Home improvements re- 
ceiving most attention from this group 
were inside papering, painting, wir- 
ing, installation of water systems, re- 
frigeration, modern bedding, radios, 
rugs, heating stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
kitchen utensils and washers, 


New Space Maker 


Owners of small homes who are 
constantly irritated by lack of suffi- 
cient closet space in their homes will 
be interested in a new contrivance re- 
cently placed on the market. Sold un- 
der the trade name of “Expandor,” 
it uses “unused” space to double closet 
capacity. These units are installed on 
the inside of a closet or other door and 
provide some 15 cubic feet of storage 
space in the form of a wardrobe, 
linen closet, bureau with drawers, 
shelves and mirror, kitchen cabinet 
or bar unit. 

03982 


Double Shades 


With the opening of the 1941-42 
heating season fuel economy is being 
stressed as an aid to national defense. 
Besides the usual emphasis on heating 
plant efficiency, many other ways of 
saving fuel and, incidentally, of cut- 
ting down the winter fuel bill, are 
being suggested. One of the most 
novel of these is the use of double 
window shades on all home, apart- 
ment, hotel and hospital windows. 

Heating experts have found that 
two cloth shades over a window will 
prevent about 54 per cent of the heat 
loss that goes out of the window. 
Moreover, they have calqulated that 





by keeping two shades half-drawn 
over each window during daylight 
and fully drawn at night, the home 
owner can save about 10 per cent on 
the winter fuel bill. 

Double window shades also help the 
home owner to get away from the 
standard color scheme for decorating 
the interior of his home. If possible, 
all the shades facing the outside of the 
house should be of one color. But by 
using two shades, those facing the 
inside may be of any color that will 
conform with the color scheme of the 
rooms in which they are used. 


—Needle Designs——— 


we 
[2937 § a De 
Cheerful Pastime Work 


7082—The favorite decoration for linens today is 
“His, Hers’’ and ‘“‘Mr., Mrs.,”’ in easiest stitchery. 
Number contains full details. 

2937—-Make one of those striking table settings with 
these simple to crochet doilies. Inexpensive in string. 
Number contains full details. 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Com- 
plete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 


Address all orders to 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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20 
BOOK REVIEW 


Volcanic Isle (Doubleday Doran & 
Co., $3)—Although America has often 
tried to disregard the Orient in the 
past, one foot is in it, and sometimes 
gets stepped on. It is, indeed, high 
time we surveyed the “Volcanic Isle,” 
according to Wilfred Fleisher, former 
Far-Eastern correspondent. Author 
Fleisher discusses in detail the effect 
of the China war on Japanese econ- 
omy, the new order in the Far East, 
and the political situation which he 
regards as very critical. The fact that 
extremists among the military and na- 
val elements would like to return to 
the old feudal Shogunate system will 
come as a revelation to many Ameri- 
cans and make us realize we should 
attempt to learn and understand more 
about the enigmatic people who live 
on the Volcanic Isle. 


* 7 . 


His Own Place (Wm. Morrow & Co., 
$2.50)—A man who would really live 
must work with a bit o’ land with all 
his strength. That is the philosophy 
H. W. Freeman puts into the mouth of 
Joss Elvin, the owner of his own place, 
Joss is a sturdy English farmer, and 
“His Own Place” is the story of his 
struggle to make rocky, barren soil 
productive and fertile on his little Suf- 
folk farm. The author’s story of Joss 
is told with Biblical simplicity, and 
contains some of the grandeur of 
earthy living akin to Hamsen’s mas- 
terpiece, “Growth of the Soil.” 


o - 7 


The Bible ABC (Frederick A. Stokes, 
$1)—For the mother trying to teach 
her tiny child the names of characters 
and places in the Bible, “A Bible ABC” 
will prove a valuable help. In this 
work Mrs. Grace Allen Hogarth has 
selected the names of the most famous 
characters and places of Biblical fame 
and used a few colorful sentences to 
describe them. After these simple sen- 
tences are read to a three-year-old 
several times he will know the book 
by heart—and also the greatest names 
in religion and history. 


. ° + 


Berlin Diary (Alfred A. Knopf, 33)— 
In this intimate book William L. Shir- 
er, American foreign correspondent, 
recorded in footnote fashion the 
sweeping events that took place dur- 
ing his residence in Berlin from 1934 
to 1940. Although he wrote on one oc- 
casion in his “Berlin Diary,” “If I live 
in Germany a hundred years, I shall 
never understand these people,” Ger- 
man censors throttled his CBS broad- 
casts because he came so close to un- 
derstanding Herr Schwartz. Behind 
the censors’ eight ball, he packed up 
his diary and came home last year. 
In the diary, in epigrammatic style, 
he set down his observations of the 
great Nuremburg rallies, marching 
German soldiers, Hitler’s heel crush- 
ing Poland and stamping out the rest 
of Europe. The diary is accurate in 
detail, and is one of the most revealing 
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Ann Gets the Gobs to Re-Enlist 


books on Germany to be published in 
the war years. 





RHYME & REASON 





O BE strong and true; to be generous 
in praise and appreciation of others; 
to impute worthy motives even to ene- 
mies; to give without expectation of re- 
turn. . . to seek truth and righteousness; 
to work, love, pray and serve daily, and 
aspire greatly, labor cheerfully, and take 
God at His word—this is to travel heaven- 
ward. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER 
The victory of success is half won when 
one gains the habit of work. 
—SARAH A, BOLTON 


* * * 


Friendship is the highest degree of per- 
fection in society. 


—MONTAIGNE 
One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span, 


Because to laugh is proper to the man. 
oll —RABELAIS 
No man can suffer too much, and no 
man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if 
he fall, in the defense of the liberties and 
constitution of his country. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 
Evil is unnatu§ —goodness the natural 
state of man. Earth has no hopeless is- 
lands or continents. We live in a re- 
demptive world. Poverty will end; sin 
will die; love will triumph and hope will 
plant flowers on every grave. 
—DAVID SWING 
The longer I live the more my mind 
dwells upon the beauty and the wonder 
of the world. I hardly know which feel- 
ing leads, wonderment or admiration. 
—JOHN BURROUGHS 
God with His million cares 
Went to the left or right, 
Leaving our world; and the day grew night. 
Back from a sphere He came 
Over a starry lawn, 
Looked at our world; and the dark grew 


dawn. 
—NORMAN GALE 


° 


You may be as orthodox as the Devil, 


and as wicked. 
. —JOHN WESLEY 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Patriotic Shorts 


In the near future, movie shorts , 
the nation’s preparedness will 
shown without charge at patrio 
rallies from coast to coast. The \ 
erans of Foreign Wars and the Wa 
er Brothers’ studio are cooperating 
this patriotic effort to encourage gv 
citizenship and loyalty, For a n 














-inal charge, the films will also 


shown at movie theaters and 
“benefit” rallies. 


a 


You'll Be Seeing 


Navy Blues (Warner Bros.)—A se: 
ice film with “oomph,” this pictur 
stars Ann Sheridan as the patrioti 
maid who gets gobs who have do 
their hitch to re-enlist. She is le: 
hand—sometimes the wrong one 
her patriotic duties by three clovy 
Jack Oakie, Martha Raye and J: 
Haley, and a widely heralded “N» 
Blues Sextet.” Miss Sheridan si 
several new songs, and Director Llo 
Bacon has inserted dance routines | 
make it a good musical comedy. 


Lydia (United Artists)—You’ll so 
be seeing the film version of “Lydia, 
the story of a high-spirited gir] fr 
Back Bay Boston who has four lover 
and an inelastic old aunt. Lydia (Mer! 
Oberon) is loved by a dashing adv: 
turer (Alan Marshal), a young docto 
(Joseph Cotten), a football playe: 
(George Reeves), and a blind pianist 
(Hans Yaray). There are many hear! 
aches in store for Lydia and her sui! 
ors when she endeavors to choose hi 
mate. Edna May Oliver, as_ th 
straight-laced aunt, keeps the story 1: 


balance with her dry, caustic humor. 
? * e 


My Life With Caroline (RKO-Ia 
dio)—Ronald Colman’s picture for t! 
year is bright entertainment. His wif 
Caroline gets out of hand occasional!) 
with her “queer notions,” but he bea! 
with her with understanding patience 
and tongue-in-the-cheek amuseme!! 
The unpredictable Caroline is Ann: 
Lee, new British find. Charles Wi! 
ninger and Reginald Gardiner insert « 
wisecrack now and then, but “Car 
line,” remains, nevertheless, a fair) 
story, light and airy. 

Parachute Battalion (RKO) — : 
you’ve guessed it. This is another se! 
ice film, and it’s better-than-ave! 
because the 501st Parachute Battal' 
at Fort Benning, Ga., cooperated w'! 
the producers during the filmins 
There isn’t much of a plot, but th: 
is a lot of actual dropping from |! 
clouds by real Army lads who are 
obliging they even show the audience 
how they fold their parachutes. Oth 
participants in the movie are: Har! 
Carey, who is tops as a top sergeat' 
in the new U. S. parachute unit; Nanc 
Kelly, Paul Kelly, Robert Preston anc 
Edmond O’Brien, 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 





October turns my maple’s leaves to gold; 

The most are gone now; here and there one 
lingers; 

Soon these will slip from out the twig’s 
weak hold, 

Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 


—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


N OCTOBER the hunter’s moon 

rises; dogs how] at it. It brings 
brisk, chill days, then-a sudden burst 
of Indian summer. By the Slavs, Octo- 
ber was called the yellow month for 
the color of the fading leaf. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons it was known as 
winter-fylleth because its full moon 
(fylleth) was supposed to mark the 
beginning of winter. Originally, the 
eighth month of the old Roman Calen- 
dar, it kept its name in the Julian sys- 
tem despite attempts to name it after 
Germanicus, Antoninus, Tacitus and 
Commodus. 

During October a number of inter- 
esting celestial 
phenomena re- 
cur. For one, 


| 1941 OCTOBER 1941 





just a few minutes before sunrise. 

During the month the moon reaches 
apogee, its farthest distance -from 
earth, on Oct. 9, at 1 a. m., when it is 
about 252,000 miles away. It reaches 
perigee at about 222,000 miles on Oct. 
21 at9 a.m. Waxing as the month be- 
gins, it becomes full moon on Oct. 5 
at 3:32 a. m., the same night as its con- 
junction with Mars. It fades to its last 
quarter on Oct. 13, 7:52 a. m., blacks 
out to the new moon on Oct. 20, 9:20 
a. m., then reaches its first quarter on 
Oct. 27 at 12:04 a. m. 

Now as Vega and Altair move over 


toward the west, other familiar stars | 


and clusters rise in the early evening 
sky. You will find that golden bee 
swarm of the heavens, the Pleiades, 
above the northeastern horizon a few 
hours after sunset. Late in October 
they will rise at sunset. This sun- 
set rising of the Pleiades, many etb- 
nologists have 
noted, is an 
event in  primi- 
tive societies all 








several of our 
old friends, the 
winter stars, are 
visible in the 
early evening 
sky. And during 
the month some 
of the planets 
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reach milestones 
on their cyclic 
path. The most 
obvious is our 
red neighbor, 
Mars, which hangs 
heavens. On Oct. 3, at 2 a m., 
Mars will make its closest ap- 
proach to earth this time around, at 
a distance of only 38,000,000 miles, a 
mere hop, skip and jump by astronom- 
ica] reckoning. On Oct. 10, at 8 a m., 
Mars is in opposition to the sun, and 
thereafter becomes an evening star. 
On Oct. 5 there is a conjunction of 
Mars and the full moon, with the plan- 
t one degree and 27 minutes south. 
Mercury, now an evening star, pass- 
Ss into the morning sky on Oct. 27, 
when it is in inferior conjunction with 
he sun. Venus is gradually increasing 
0 brilliance, but this evening star is 
‘till too low on the western horizon to 
be seen readily. On Oct. 12 it reaches 
phelion, 67,500,000 miles from the sun 
and 91,000,000 miles from earth. Jupi- 
ter and Saturn are both morning stars 
n Taurus, readily seen. Jupiter be- 
omes stationary in Right Ascension 
on Oct. 10 and then retrogrades, or 
apparently moves backward through 
the fixed stars. 
A morning star, by the way, is one 
vhich is above the horizon at sunrise; 
an evening star, one above the horizon 
at sunset. Thus Jupiter, a morning 
Star, rises at 8:53 p. m. on Oct. 1. Mars 
's still a morning star on Oct. 1, rising 
at 6:03 p. m. and setting shortly after 
sunrise. On Oct. 11, when it is an eve- 
ning star, Mars sets at 5:47 a. m., 





huge in the 





over the world. 





one star group 
marked by cer- 
tain islanders of 
Oceania. In 


tribe calls the 
Pleiades “The 
Plow”; for them, 
as for many oth- 
ers in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, the sunset 
of the Pleiades is the signal for 
plowing to begin. Other primitive 
races mark the date as_ beginning 
the New Year. In ancient Egypt 
and Druid England festivals of the 
dead were celebrated, from which we 
derive Hallowe’en. God himself, de- 
claring His works, once asked a man 


They are the | 


rising | 








South Africa one | 





called Job: “Canst thou bind the sweet | 


influence of the Pleiades?” 


© The flower of the month for Octo- | 


ber is the calendula. 

e The ancient birthstone for Octo- 
ber was the aquamarine. Modern jew- 
elers say it is the opal or tourmaline. 

@ Mrs. 
the lantern, setting the Great Chicago 
Fire, Oct. 8, 1871. 

e The United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., was formally 
opened Oct. 10, 1845. 

@ Columbus sighted land in the 
New World, the island he named San 
Salvador, Oct. 12, 1492. 

e John Brown, whose soul goes 
marching on, made his raid on the ar- 
senal at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., to 
seize a point around which a slave re- 
volt could rally, Oct. 16, 1859. 

e Cornwallis surrendered his army 
to George Washington at Yorktown, 
Va., Oct. 19, 1781. 

e Gen. Sam Houston took office as 
President of the new Republic of Tex- 
as, Oct. 22, 1836. 


O’Leary’s cow kicked over | 


| Dept. C 
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INVENTORS 


Secure patent protection now. Avoid delays. Get new 
FREE copyrighted book, “How To Protect Your In- 
vention” and FREE “Invention Record’ form. Ex- 
perienced, conseientious counsel. Reasonable fees— 
easy payment plan. Write today. McMORROW and 
BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-X Bar- 
rister Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAGIC CLEANSER 
Sells Gerywhere 


Amazing “MAGIC” Cleanser makes 
Laundering, Housecleaning, Dishwash- 
ing real PLAY. Sells every housewife on 
one minute demonstration. Makes tre- 
mendous profits for Togstad Dealers. 
SAMPLE FREE 
“MAGIC” is one of more than 300 fast- 
selling Food, Cosmetic, Medical and Farm 
Products which you get from Togstad. 
Write today for Free Sample and details, 
Cc. I. TOGSTAD COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Goll Christmas Cards 
It’s easy to take orders for 


amazing Personal Christmas 
—. Colorful designs, sensational 
values. Friendsand others buy quickly. 
Make extra earnings with uall 
# Assortments a 21 Christmas 
Religious ,.Everyday «Gift Wrap- 
pings. Also Deluxe ae Te Christ- 


mas Cards. Special money -raising plan 
for clubsand churches "FreeSamples. 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 1° 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, n.Y. 


“IS GOD NEUTRAL?” 


By Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D. 
and other liberal religious lit- 
erature sent free upon request. 

A. A. WILLIAMS 

Station A-112-PA Worcester, Mass. 


PAZ HOE 


Sensation in shoes! ‘‘Clip- 
per’ ZIPS on and off in- 
stantly. Now’s the time to 
build yourself a highly prof- 
itable shoe business with 
Clipper and 249 other sen- 
sational shoe styles for men 
and women. Dress—work— 
sports shoes. Prices low as 
$2.98. Extremely liberal 
profit for you. Complete 
sales outfit absolutely 
FREE. Write now. 
MASON SH 



















M co. 
Dept. A154. Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
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“My little girl 
hadabadcough 
from her cold. 
Results from 
Foley's won- 
derful. Cough 
gone. She 8 
a. 


Mrs 
bach re 


ty. Indiana. 


Mommy, I've 
Quit Coughing 
ALREADY! 





hasten 
the cough 
If your child has a cough from a cold, give 
youngster the quick results formulated in 
FOLEY'S HONEY & TAR COUGH SYRUP 
It’s the cough syrup specially adapted to chil- 
dren: delicious, gentle-acting,does not upset the 
child’s digestion, contains no narcotics. 
Because of the FOLEY formula (result of 65 
years of making better and better cough syrup), 
FOLEY’S aids your child’s natural forces of 
repair in three vital ways: soothes throat . 
curbs coughing . . . acts internally to speed 
breaking up of cough. 
Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse. Don't 
fool! Check it with a triple- 
acting cough syrup . . . with 
FOLEY'’S. Experience the 
joy experienced by thousands 
of cfmothereat the quick seliel, 
—— comfort, speed- 
ed-up loosening of the 
which FOLEY’S HON 
& TAR COUGH = 
gives. At all druggists, 30c. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Geometrical Puzzle 


Unless you have been, or are, a good 
student of figures—that is, geometrical 
figures —it may 
take you a long 
time to count ac- 
curately the num- 
ber of geometri- 
cally correct fig- 
ures in the accom- 
panying  illustra- 
tion. First, of 
course, is the out- 
er circle. Then inscribed in that cir- 
cle are many, many other geometrical 
figures—triangles, squares, hexagons, 
and so on. But how many? Can you 
count them? Just in case some reader 
has to give up, the correct number of 
figures will be published next week. 

















Apple Game 

Here is an interesting little fall game 
in which the smaller youngsters may 
participate with the grown-ups. All 
the equipment needed for it is a nice 
smooth, round apple and a teaspoon. 
Place the apple on the floor and let 
each. player, in turn, see how many 
times he or she can pick it up with 
the spoon in a minute. Only the spoon 
can touch the apple. The fingers of the 
other hand cannot be used to push the 
apple on to the spoon. When all have 
had their turn, the player lifting the 
apple on the spoon the greatest num- 


Your Manners 


4 -€3 









Blunder Makes Him Dubious 


Such a cute looking girl, he just had to tell her 
“I’m glad I met you!’’ But immediately she plants 
a doubt in his mind with her crude “It’s mutual, 
I'm sure!’’ 

If only she’d learned a correct reply such as ‘‘I en- 
joyed meeting you, too!’’ As it is, he’s glad he didn’t 
askher for a date—she might embarrass him wherever 
they'd go. 

Know the etiquette of dating through and through. 
Our 32-page booklet explains what’s correct for men 
and girls, when dancing, dining, driving, at theatres, 
on week-ends. Discusses petting, ‘‘good-night kiss.’’ 
Gives etiquette of introductions, travel, tipping. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Etiquette 
For Young Moderns” to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 


i5e each: 

No. 110—‘‘Hand-Made Gift Novelties’’ 

No, 145—‘“‘Overcoming ‘Nerves’ and Every-Day 
Health Problers’’ 





ber of times is entitled to the prize~ 
the apple itself. 





Brain Teaser 

A man looked at his watch between 
4 and 5 o’clock. When he again noted 
the time between 7 and 8, he found 
that the hands had changed places. 
That is, the minute hand the second 
time was where the hour hand was 
the first time, and the hour hand occu- 
pied the former position of the min- 
ute hand. What was the time between 
4 and 5 when he first looked at his 
watch? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—For the re- 
mainder of the distance the old hare 
hit it off 20% times faster than he had 
run the first sixth of the 100 yards. 

Oe 


Smiles 

Boogy—Do you know what one lit- 
tle toe said to the other little toe? 

Woogy—No, what? 

Boogy—Don’t look now, but I think 
we are being followed by a couple of 
heels. 

Prof. (to freshman entering class 
late)—When were you born, young 
man? 

Freshman—On April 2nd, sir. 

Prof.—Ah, I see; being a little late 
must be a habit with you. 





Heck—What were you and your 
wife quarreling about? 

Peck—Well, she said a certain girl 
was beautiful, and I made the mistake 
of agreeing with her. 


Teacher—Now, class, what do we 
mean by plural? . 

Bright Pupil—By plural we mean 
it’s the same thing, only more of it. 


Wifey—I wonder if I'll ever live to 
be a hundred? 

Hubby—Not if you remain 40 much 
longer, dear. 


Dots—Don’t you think I show dis- 
tinction in my clothes? 

Jimmy—Well, —er, that is, I think 
distinctly would be a better word. 


Grandma—No, Eleanor, not another 
story tonight. 

Little Eleanor—Well, then, Grand- 
ma, just tell me about your operation. 


Mrs. Jabber—My husband certainly 
does enjoy smoking in his den. Does 
your husband have a den? 

Mrs. Gabley—No, he growls all over 
the house. 


Teacher—Rastus—Why does Mis- 
souri stand at the head of the mule 
raising business in this country? 

Little Rastus—I dunno, ’xactly. Must 
be ’cause de other end am too danger- 
ous. 


Dad—Well, Willie, what did 
Jearn at school today? 
Willie—Not to sass Billy Sasser. 





you 


PATHFINDER 
HOBBIES 


ECENTLY ‘we have learned of a 

number of PATHFINDER read 
ers who have unusual hobbies. Fo; 
instance, Mrs. Elsie Montney, of K: 
newick, Wash., has a collection of 49 
buckles; Mrs. W.M. Franklin of Car-. 
thage, South Dakota, collects newspa 
pers, postmarks and handkerchiefs 
from Uncle Sam’s 48 states; and H 
Howard Turner, of Murrysville, Ps. 
collects keys. But some kind of award 
for a unique hobby should go to Clar- 
ence Kaschner, of Sterling, Colo., who 
has a collection of 1,500 rattlesnake 
“rattles,” some of which are over 5) 
years old. 











Linn Borden, radio comedian, be 
lieves his hobby, although ridiculous, 
is “no sillier than collecting insects.” 
He has a collection of what he terms 
“unfunny jokes.” Sometimes he mixes 
the questions and answers, both of 
which he has labeled carefully, and 
comes up with some side-splitters 
Then again he pulls out something 
like this: “It’d be a nice day today if it 
hadn’t rained tomorrow.” And he 
wonders how he could have come up 
with such unfunniness—even in hi 
profession. 

. . * 

Just a suggestion. Collecting maps 
makes us “current event” conscious 
better conversationalists, historians 
and geographers. A collection of maps 
of Europe showing the _ boundary 
changes since the turn of the century 
would be a fascinating map study in 
itself. And then there are the maps 
of industries and natural resources for 
each continent on the globe. 


., @ * 


The day of the laundered napkin 
has passed, according to Mrs. Henry 
A. Lohff of Freeport, Ill. Mrs. Lohff 
has collected plain and fancy paper 
napkins since they “came into vogue.” 
Her collection now includes several 
hundred appropriate for al] seasons 
and for all kinds of gala occasions. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





KETCHEM & KETCHEM are rea! 
estate dealers near Los Angeles, Cali! 

WILL HATCH owns a poultry hatch- 
ery near Arcadia, Cal. 

L. HAMMER is a carpenter in Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Ray COLLAR lives in Montour, [a 

G. H. GILL is superintendent of the 
fish hatchery at Manchester, Ia. 

POOR Bros. operate a junk yard 
near Riverside, Calif. 

Add Marriages: Vada and Velda 
STONES (twins) to the LITTLER 
brothers at Peetz, Colo.; Lylas WIT! 
to Elmer SINDT at Belle Plaine, [a.: 
Pauline TIPPS to Clarence PHIL- 
POTT at Mt. Vernon, Wash.; and 
Florence DUCK to PAUL DRAKE 3! 
Taylorville, Il. 
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READERS WRITE 





America @ Americans 

lo me America is the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. To me we have 
the greatest form of government on the 
face of the earth. But I sometimes wonder 
just how many people living in America 
today appreciate these things. I wonder 
just how many of our REAL American 
people would be willing to give up their 
privileges and live under a dictator such 
as Hitler or Stalin? . . . I wonder if some 
day our God will not ‘take a hand and 
bring our American nation back to its 
senses again? 

W. R. Mumma 

Greenfield, Ind. 


Fast Beiving e Liquor 

Il have read last week’s PATHFINDER 
carefully, but find no mention of the 90- 
mile (and up) speed that manufacturers 
make possible in their cars . . . They 
ontinue to make great speed possible, 
probably because they think it necessary 
for the world to get somewhere in a 
very short time. But it seems to me that 
those folks who really need to get some- 
where in “no time flat” could take a 
plane For so long as cars CAN go 
at such great speed accidents will be a 
major problem in the United States, re- 
gardless of education, as valuable as edu- 
cation certainly is. 


; Mrs. E. B. Stuart 
Marshall, Mich. 
* 7 * 

Anent the findings of the National 
Safety Council in the Sept. 13 issue of 
PATHFINDER, it is indeed greatly disap- 
pointing to find the council still refusing 
to face frankly the underlying cause of the 
increase in automobile accidents. The in- 
escapable fact still remains that with the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment there 
came a steady rise in the number of auto 

ccidents, in spite of unprecedented na- 
tionwide efforts to prevent them. We have 

echanically safer cars, wider and better 
marked roads, more intensely trained driv- 
ers, especially young drivers, we hear and 
see on every side “safety” suggestions— 
stil®the number of accidents mounts an- 
nually. Nature’s laws are inexorable, even 
though Congress declares beer non-in- 


toxicating. 
Arden Tdry 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Definition of Christian 

| liked the definition of “A 100 Per 
Cent Christian” in your Sept. ~6 issue. 
Here is the best definition I have ever 
ome upon. It is non-controversial, in- 
lusive, undogmatic, and helpful. “A 
Christian is a mind through which Christ 
hinks; a heart through which Christ 
feels; lips through which Christ speaks; 
and hands through which Christ helps.” 

John Milton Judy 
Pleasant Hill, Il. 
Farkit Share 

Your recent article on price control has 
nuch good sense in it, I think, but I do 
esent the inference regarding farmers. 
It would lead te general public to under- 
tand by your article that the farmer is 
grabbing an unfair share of the national 
income, but the actual figures are these: 
Farmers compose 25 per cent of the total 
population and own 20 per cent of the 


total investment, but they get only 8 per 


cent of the national income Farm 
prices have advanced lately. We were get- 





ting about 80 per cent of “parity”; now | 


we are getting about 100 per cent. But 
industry is getting about 140 per cent 
and labor some 220 per cent. Is that 
grabbing? 

Ray Smalley 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Deepest Ocean 
In “Answer Is—” of PATHFINDER, Aug. 
30, you state that the deepest ocean depth 
is the Milwaukee Depth north of Puerto 
Rico, it being 30,246 feet. I think that 
you are in error, as the deepest ocean 
depth yet recorded is Mindano Deep, 
35,410 feet, located off the Philippines. 
Nolan Aguillard 
Eunice, La. 
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sign cys ry ne 


We ship you motion picture projector, talkies. 
Guarantee you to make good. Show you how to 
line up circuit from the 5,000 theatreless towns, 
Make up to $50.00 week. Write Southern Visual, 
Box. PM-7, Memphis, Tenn. 


FAA ay © yA 
FACTOR RY - TO-YOU 








ve $ 50% TRADE-IN 


WRITE for big FREE catalog. New 1942 
models include Radios, Radio-Phonos, 
Home Recorders. Sensationally low 
factory-to-you prices: $12.95 to $212.50. 


% AGTUBES ( User-Agents Wanted ). 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI 



















million people. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; 


AGENTS WANTED 





SELL CHRISTMAS ‘CARD SENSATION! New “Prize” 
2l-card assortment leads in value, appeal. Sells $1 
-you make 50c. 14 fast-selling assortments. Per- 

sonal Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up. Sam- 

ples on approval. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Dept. 

H- 20, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE. See America’s 

finest values. Big assortment. Rock bottom prices. 
Send for Free Sample Offer. James Warrington 
Press, 1601-M Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 

Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling dis- 
play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free. Craft- 
cards, Box 235- K, Pittsburgh, | Penna. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, mame im- 


printed $1. oe—-Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

















AVIATION 


GET INTO AVIATION! Earn $2000 to $5000 a year 

as Pilot, Mechanic or Aeronautical Engineer. We 
train you and assist Graduates in locating civilian 
employment essential to national defense. Big de- 
mand. School Government Approved. Write for in- 
formation. Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 432 Air- 
craft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from ;} your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 

sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 

—— Laboratory, Dept. 849, 6217 S. Halsted St., 
cago. 








FARMS AND FARMLANDS wae 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. “Washington, M Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and 
lists describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN—Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvass- 

ing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 24032, Cincinnati, O. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 

to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big 
Money every day. Some making $100 in a week. 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
McNess Co., Dept. 536, Freeport, Dlinois. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PP. _Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Bal] Clinic Dept. 6345 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Pistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PILES?—Send for Eldredge’s Cones—$1.—Melrose 
Eldredge Co., Melrose, Mass. 




















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 

profitable business at home through the mail? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 
jas minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





Do you want agents? Want to work up a 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two 


Each initial and group 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


THRILL YOUR LADY FRIENDS “Inexpensively. , Get 
“The Sheik’s Guide” (Booklength) Plus ‘1000 Pop- 

Wisecracks,"’ $2 postpaid. Galasay, Tallman, 
c 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

— Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clar- 

A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1K37 
‘Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, “practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartere Tnstitute of American Inyentors; 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co,, 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERSONAL 
OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINEK CO., 


Dept. 15. Union City, N. J. 
_____ PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY - MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Preserve those 
vacation snapshots by mounting them under 
transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay put, 
are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. rder now, only $1.69 each 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washin; D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE TRIAL—i6 « sparkling L Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and ee Leather 
frame with roll—25c, 20 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. 


vacates service, Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, 
owa 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinet f finish, 


permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3¢ 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. — 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 


posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


. SONG BOOKS 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. ;. Simple 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open flat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25¢ per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Servy- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


BEAUTIF Large panoramic 








48 } BEAUTIFUL ~ LITHOGRAPHS. 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 


5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 



































EVERYONE ... Graduates ¢ Housewives 
School Boys and Girls ¢ Bookkeepers 
Business Men ¢ Teachers ¢ Laborers 
Lawyers ¢ Farmers...CLIP COUPON 


< Push the Button! 
Presto—it's filled, 
ready to go! 








Visible ink 


supply gauge! 
Always see 


MAN’S PEN 
heey = (actual size) 
(Lady’s Pen 

slightly 

smaller) 


SOLD ON GUARANTEE 
OF LIFE SERVICE 


This brand new 1942 model 
.is sent to you 
practically on approval! 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge .. . you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you don’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?” . . . If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid... 
simply return the pen and get double 
your money back for the asking. 


HERE IS ONE OF THE 
Most Amazing Introductory Offers 
Ever Made to PATHFINDER Readers 


YOU WON’T WANT TO MISS THIS SENSATIONAL 
MONEY-SAVING OPPORTUNITY 


The nationally-known PEN MAN has just introduced a brand new foun- 
tain pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life 
service and has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced 
pens. Yet, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised foun- 
tain pen is priced amazingly low to PATHFINDER readers for quick 
introduction. Regulation size, it is a real beauty. It has 14K. gold-plate 
military clip that meets army and navy regulations . . . visible ink supply 
gauge . . . 14K. gold-plate velvet smooth pen point that writes bold or 
fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain pen, just use the famous 
push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds enough ink to write thousands 
of words. The barrel is the new, everlasting assimilated pearl, beautiful 
and strong. You have your choice of a variety of popular colors. Now, here 


’ is the sensational part of this offer . . . read every word, please. 


FOR A WONDERFUL GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN PEN 
LIKE THIS YOU MIGHT EXPECT TO PAY $2...%3...541 


At Even *5, a Year or So Ago, this Amazing 
Fountain Pen Would Have Been a Real Bargain 


So, when we tell you that the coupon entitles you to one or two of these nationally- 
known, radio-advertised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 59c each (Two for 
$1), you know this is one advertising bargain offer you just can’t pass up! If you 
don’t have a fountain pen now, this is your chance to get one for only soc. If you 
do have a fountain pen now, you can always use another. It makes an ideal gift, 
particularly for Christmas, bridge prizes, for students, soldiers and sailors. Act 
right now. Clip the coupon and mail it to the PEN MAN today. 


SEN D NO MON FY .--Just Mail the Coupon 
Today ...®ay Postman 
on Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Double Your Money Back! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing value 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guaranteed- 
for-life fountain pen need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and mail it today. 
Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit 59c for each pen you 
order, (2 for $1), plus postage charges. Then inspect your pen carefully. See how 
easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read the guarantee of life service 
that accompanies every pen. Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a fountain pen 
discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so proud of your 
pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in every way, 


simply return the pen 
----CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY! 


within ten days and 
THE PEN MAN, Dept. A-4 


get Double Your ee 
Money Back for the 207 North Michigan Avenue 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


asking ! Chicago, Illinois 
a Send Two (2) brand new Push-Button Fountain Pens as checked 
Remember, this is an below. On arrival I will deposit $1.00 ~ postage charges with 
stman on the understanding these fountain pens are backed 


advertising offer only. 
Costs are rising, don’t 
expect to get this amaz- 
ing value for long. You 
must act right away. 
Clip the coupon...send 
for your beautiful, 


y a guarantee of life service ... also I can return the pens for 
any reason within 10 days and get double my money back o0 
one pen and full refund on the other ($1.59) refund. 

C Send order, postage prepaid, enclosed find $------ 
If you wish only one pen for s9c plage X here () 
0 Man’s (Broad Point); (1) Lady’s (Fine Point) 
CHECK COLOR: Green, Gray, Brown, Burgundy (red), Black 


guaranteed-for-life, NAME... __....--.------------------------ 
push-button fountain ADDRESS ___ Gaieohedinit io dieehe 
pen right now. The ae — eas 


price is only 59c each, 
C. O. D. (2 for $1). 


12 Pens $5 Postpaid (Refund on Double 
Money-Back Guarantee is $5.59). 
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